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PASTORALIA 
The Evils of Modern Dancing 


In the preceding paper the advantages and benefits that may 
accrue from dancing as a form of legitimate recreation and social 
entertainment have been set forth in what everybody will acknowl- 
edge to be a frank, fair and impartial manner. The matter, however, 
cannot be permitted to rest there. To break off the discussion at 
that point would be to create a false impression. The problem has 
another side which is not so pleasant to look at, but which neverthe- 
less must be duly and carefully considered if a well balanced account 
of the facts is to be obtained. It is this reverse side of the subject 
that will now claim our attention. The same candor that has led 
us to make concessions in favor of dancing where intellectual hon- 
esty demanded it, will prompt us to condemn abuses wherever we 
find them. 


Modern dancing is far from being inoffensive and unobjection- 
able; in its very nature fraught with danger, it has become asso- 
ciated with accidental abuses that render it a prolific source of 
physical as well as moral evils and make it in all but exceptional 
cases a proximate occasion of sin. It is this phase of the subject 
that chiefly concerns the pastor of souls, and that requires full 
and comprehensive treatment. In our days of widely spread sophis- 
tication, which has not failed to taint and infect the faithful, mere 
denunciation is no longer sufficient; even the young are inclined to 
demand an adequate explanation of the attitude which we assume 
towards moral issues, and to ask for convincing reasons, before 
they accept our moral appraisals or endorse our judgments of 
disapproval.and condemnation. To this mentality, though it may be 
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unwarranted, we must cater if we wish to impress the younger 
generation. We will, therefore, abstain from mere assertions and 
general sweeping condemnations and approach the subject in a spirit 
of honest inquiry and proffer arguments that are calculated to satisfy 
every reasonable demand. The authorities to which we appeal shall 
be selected in a way that they cannot be accused of any bias. Thus 
presented, the argument should not fail to convince all who are 
not entirely blinded by prejudice, or completely misled by the spirit 
of the world. The latter it is extremely difficult to win back to 
Christian views. 


INHERENT DANGERS OF DANCING 


There are certain dangers that flow spontaneously from the very 
nature of dancing itself. These, of course, are inseparable from it 
at all times. They may be reduced to a minimum, offset by con- 
trary influences, or neutralized by the application of appropriate 
safeguards, but they cannot be entirely eliminated. It is this un- 
deniable fact that makes ascetical writers and moralists regard 
dancing with unmitigated suspicion and keen distrust, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. We do not share this opinion 
and hold that dancing may be rendered harmless and turned into a 
beneficial form of recreation. 

Dancing, by the rhythmical character of its steps and movements, 
has a pronounced tendency to produce a state of general enervation 
and a condition of sensuous languor. It is almost hypnotic in its 
effects, and results in a dreamlike passiveness. It lulls to rest espe- 
cially the higher faculties, and as a necessary consequence, affects 
adversely the centers of inhibition and moral control. The ability 
of clear perception is impaired, attention is weakened, active vig- 
ilance breaks down and the power of resistance is diminished. 
When such conditions have been brought about, sensual suggestions 
find a very favorable soil, and evil impulses may easily prove fatal. 
On the other hand, whereas the recurrent, pleasurable periodicity 
of motion relaxes the higher faculties, it acts in a stimulating man- 
ner upon the senses. A high emotional tension quickens the pulse 
and the animal spirits rise to a high level. The imagination is set 
aglow and becomes filled with pictures of strong sensuous coloring. 
A trivial circumstance may make the smoldering embers of sensual- 
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ity burst forth into a pernicious blaze. No one will accuse this des- 
cription of exaggeration. It remains true to the facts and is close 
to reality. It is not more than a transcript from the observations 
which even the dullest mind could make. The peculiarly vacant and 
empty look noticeable on the face of the dancer bears out the con- 
tention that the dance exerts a kind of hypnotic influence, and that 
it blunts the keen edge of the intellectual energies.* 

Unquestionably the chief danger inherent in dancing comes from 
the fact, that more than any other social form of recreation it 
appeals to the sex instinct. On that account numerous safeguards 
must be thrown around it in order that this powerful instinct be 
kept in due subordination. The modern forms of dancing emphasize 
the sex appeal to a shocking degree, and give it a prominence that 
can nowise be harmonized with the Christian conception of chastity.’ 


1 Psychology is on our side in this respect. We quote Prof. Hugo Muenster- 
berg. This is what he says: 

“Let us first examine the psychological debit account. No one can doubt that 
true dangers are near wherever the dancing habit is prominent. The dance is 
a bodily movement which aims at no practical purpose and is thus not bound 
by outer necessities. It is simply self-expression: and this gives to the dancing 
impulse the liberty which easily becomes licentiousness. Two mental conditions 
help in that direction; the mere movement as such produces increased excitement, 
and the excitement reinforces the movement, and so the dance has in itself the 
tendency to become quicker and wilder and more and more unrestrained... . 
But another mental effect is still more significant than the impulse to increase 
rapidity. The uniformity of the movements, and especially of the revolving 
movement, produces a state of half dizziness and half numbness with ecstatic 
elements. We know the almost hypnotic state of the whirling dervishes and the 
raptures in the savage war dances; all this in milder form is involved in every 
passionate dance. But nothing is more characteristic of such half-hypnotic states 
than that the individual loses control of his will. He behaves like a drunken 
man who becomes the slave of his excitement and of every suggestion from 
without. No doubt many seek the dancing excitement as a kind of substitute 
for the alcoholic exaltation. The social injury which must be feared if the 
community indulges in such habits of undisciplined, passionate expression needs 
no explaining. The mind is a unit; it cannot be without self-control in one 
department and under the desirable self-discipline of the will in another.” (Psy- 
chology and Social Sanity; New York, Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

This is a calm and conservative statement based on the data which modern 
psychological research furnishes. It is written without any particular regard 
for ethical principles and entirely free from ascetical preoccupations. The more 
remarkable is it, that in its main features this utterance delivered by a scientist 
coincides with what a spiritual writer would say about the same matter. It is 
quite true, then, what Dr. W. F. Foerster says, namely, “that the moral law is in 
profoundest harmony with the fundamental laws of life and that everything 
that is moral is also truly hygienic.” 

2 “Not without inner relation to the inebriety, and yet distinctly different, is the 
erotic character of the dance. Lovemaking is the most central, underlying motive 
of all the mimic dances all over the globe. Among many primitive peoples the 
dance is a real pantomimic presentation of the whole story, from the first tender 
awakening of a sweet desire, through the warmer and warmer courtship, to the 
raptures of sensual delight. Civilized society has more or less covered the 
naked passion, but from the graceful play of the minuet to the graceless move- 
ments of the turkey trot the sensual, not to say the sexual, element can easily be 
recognized by the sociologist. Here again cause and effect move in a circle. 
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It is impossible to call the modern way of dancing anything but 
lascivious. The disguise of the underlying sex motive is so thin 
that it may truly be styled transparent. It really no longer leaves 
anything to the imagination, but is brutally frank in the disclosure 
of what actually is meant. Dances of this type cannot be defended. 
They cannot be tolerated in a Christian community.* 


INCIDENTAL DANGERS 


All those dangers that in general are connected with commercial- 
ized recreation, in a special manner attach to dancing, because 
more than any other form of public amusement it has become the 
object of commercial exploitation and fallen into evil hands. Out 


Love excitement expresses itself in dance, and the dance heightens the love 
excitement. This erotic appeal to the senses is the chief reason why the church 
has generally taken a hostile attitude.” (Prof. H. Muensterberg, 1. c.) 
Whoever handles inflamable substances must exercise great care and caution. 
The dance has to do with the most inflamable human passion; the one which most 
readily eludes control and gets beyond all restraining powers. The warning of 
the Church against the inherent dangers of the dance is, therefore, well-founded 
in reason. Heedless disregard of this warning has led to many a sad tragedy. 


3 This is what competent authorities say about the character of the modern 
dance. Dr. Albert Leclerc, a physician, writes: “La danse est principalement 
dans certaines conditions un moyen de jouissance sexuelle plus ou moins hypo- 
crite; telles danses actuelles de provenance argentine sont tout simplement une 
manifestation du satyriasis.” A psychiatrist says: “Nous ne pouvons entrer ici 
dans les détails physiologiques. Et nous le regrettons, car depuis extension de 
ces danses, il y a chez bien des jeunes filles des névroses spéciales et des habitudes 
facheuses sur lesquelles il serait bon dattirer lattention.’ Paul Bourget, writer 
of fiction, declares: “Ces danses spéciales, crées dans un but spécial dans leur 
pays d’origine, ne peuvent étre totalement libérées de leur tare premiére, et plus 
ou moins elles sont appelées a revenir & leur destination premiére.” Another 
author complaining of the indifference of mothers in this respect calls to their 
attention the real significance of these dances: “Elles savent cependant, si elles 
ne savent pas le reste, ce que figurent nettement ces danses modernes; et 
elles laissent leurs filles, qui ne savent pas, elles, prendre des attitudes franchement 
obscénes dont s’égaient entre eux les jeunes gens.” More explicit still is the 
following by a young woman of the world: “Je suis persuadée qu’une jeune 
fille trés pure, et qui ignore les choses du marriage, peut danser innocumment ces 
danses exotiques, mais je prétends que c’est impossible pour une jeune femme et 
pour un jeune homme quelconque.” (E. Hocedez, S.J., Les danses, in Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, January, 1924. Cf.: Danserront-elles? Enquéte sur les 
danses modernes, Introduction et conclusions de José Germain, Paris. Also: Les 
Catholiques et les Danses Nouvelles, par le R. P. F. A. Vuillermet, O.P., Prais.) 
The French language has a way of calling things by their right name without 
becoming gross or coarse; no other language can do this. It is, therefore, 
impossible to translate the passages quoted above into English. They deserve, 
however, to be read and pondered by every one who has charge of young people 
that may be tempted to indulge in the modern dances. These quotations will 
give him a true idea of the nature of the modern dance and having read them 
he can speak with a measure of authority. He will know what to answer when 
an honest question concerning the morality of modern dancing is put to him. 
There still are some who refuse to take part in modern dances. The number of 
these may be increased by prudent counsel in the confessional and by individual 
guidance. But before the priest can attack this evil he must know its exact 
nature and extent; it is for that reason that we have quoted these outspoken and 
courageous utterances. 
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of this deplorable fact numerous abuses have developed, which 
reformers in vain have endeavored to remove in their laudable 
efforts of rendering the public dancehall a safe and fit place for 
decent young people in quest of legitimate recreation. The evils 
connected with the modern dancehall may be grouped under four 
headings : excessively long hours, depressing environment, evil asso- 
ciations and lack of proper supervision. In part, these evils may be 
done away with by legislative measures; but as things are, they 
will never be completely dissociated from dancing until this im- 
portant form of recreation is made an essential part of a community 
pragramme of recreation and brought under religious auspices.‘ 
It is only in that way that the redemption of dancing can be ac- 
complished.° 

The dancehall naturally encourages late hours. The longer the 
period of dancing, the more its profits grow. But when dancing 
is protracted into the wee hours of the morning it no longer con- 
stitutes real and wholesome recreation; on the contrary, it becomes 
physically harmful and morally dangerous. Nor is there any real, 
spontaneous pleasure when dancing is thus carried to excess. In 
fact, the dancehall after midnight becomes a dreary and depressing 
place; all its pleasures are artificial and are purchased at the price 
of higher values.® 


4“This transformation of the dance from a community art form to a business 
enterprise of a highly competitive nature is significant. The reasons for this 
change of status deserve more study than they have so far received. The chief 
influences seem to have been two: the Puritan taboo on dancing, which degraded 
and vulgarized it and drove it into underground channels; and the industrial 
revolution which together with the westward movement of population, broke up 
the settled agricultural communities of Europe. Under the stress of these two 
forces, the traditional forms of social expression, such as folk dances and 
festivals, were gradually discarded. Dancing was divorced from everyday life 
and, ceasing to be a dramatic expression, suffered progressive esthetic deteriora- 
tion.” (Maria Ward Lambin, This Business of Dancing, in The Survey, July 15, 
1924.) The deeper underlying reason is the dissolution of social life. Conse- 
quently a change can only be brought about by a gradual restoration of real 
social life and a rebuilding of organic social centers. This is a big task, but one 
that must be undertaken. 

5“The evils of vicious associations can be practically eliminated by vigilant 
supervision ; that has been demonstrated in San Francisco. But in any large view 
the dancehall is not a mere problem of regulation; it is a phase of the whole 
leisure-time problem—the task of creating institutions which shall give the mass 
of people opportunities for using their leisure creatively. . . . But the real 
initiative must come from outside the business—from those who have genuine 
recreation at heart.” (M. W. Lambin, J. c.) That is the ever recurring burden: 
recreation must be taken over by responsible and respectable parts of the com- 
munity, preferably by religious agencies. 

6“Our public dancehall has somewhat achieved a reputation as a house of 
mirth. Moralists and recreation workers alike fear its fatal lure. . . . Yet 
on examination the house of mirth proves disappointing. True it has all the 
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The present day dance is usually an isolated affair dissociated 
from the general social environment. It is withdrawn, therefore, 
from the ordinary controlling, stabilizing and standardizing influ- 
ences exerted by the community. That its standards of decency 
gradually sink below the moral level of the community is to be 
expected. That this will happen is the more likely since dancing 
parties are mostly composed of the younger elements of the com- 
munity not yet steadied in their moral habits. An environment of 
this type can have no elevating effect on the morals of the young. 
Again here the remedy suggests itself: the dance in order to become 
harmless must be put back in its larger social setting. It must no 
longer be a detached affair, but become organically connected with 
the life of the community. If the parents of the participants and 
other respected members of the community are present, the quality 
of the dance is bound to improve and the entire environment will 
be lifted to a higher moral plane. The presence of a representative 
part of the community is not to act merely as a restraining influence ; 
it is to lend dignity and character to the occasion." 


If the dance again becomes a community matter, the outsider, 
the stranger and the casual visitor will naturally be excluded. Only 
such will be allowed to take part whose antecedents are known or 
who are properly recommended; for one of the worst evils of the 


trappings of a house of pleasure. The atmosphere is sensuous, one finds rose 
color, tinsel gilt, mirrors, plush draperies, crystal chandeliers, brilliant lights, 
one, or even two, full orchestras. But despite all these, there is little spontaneity, 
little variety, no play and no mirth. . . . But it is certain that the reputation 
of the dancehall as a place of riotous, spontaneous, even sinful, happiness is 
entirely unfounded. It is as drab a commercial institution as the corner grocery 
store. . . . The apathy of the typical dancehall patrons becomes, after a 
while, pathetic. In view of the enormous number of people who are dependent 
on this institution for their recreation, it becomes almost tragic.” (M. W. 
Lambin, J. c.) Modern dancing defeats its own ends. It is neither a creator 
of real joy nor does it afford wholesome recreation nor does it promote genuine 
sociability. To achieve these ends for which it was originally intended it 
requires radical reconstruction. 


7™“Let us place a supervisor in each of the halls to act, not as a kill-joy, nor 
as a harsh and unsympathetic critic, but as a friend to the boys and girls, an 
advisor in their many difficulties.” (J. c.) These supervisors need an abundance 
of patience and tact. If they possess both they will gradually overcome oppo- 
sition. That is the way it happened in San Francisco. “Many proprietors vowed 
to make the lives of the supervisors miserable, in which task they were aided 
and abetted by the girls, who considered the women meddlesome busybodies, and 
exhausted all their resources of scorn, indifference and stubbornness. In the 
end the girls were won over by the simple kindliness of the women, who, before 
the first winter was over, were called ‘mother’ and were receiving the confi- 
dences of innumerable boys and girls.” (J. c.) It would be a great mistake to 
think that dances given under Catholic auspices or by Catholic societies need no 
supervision. 
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modern dancehall is the picking up of chance acquaintances that 
are utterly unknown.° 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


If we really wish to draw the young away from dangerous places 
of amusement, where, at best, they find only spurious happiness, 
and where they are exposed to serious moral dangers, we must 
take it upon ourselves to provide some substitute, and to offer them 
an attractive recreational programme that answers all their legiti- 
mate desires for entertainment and sociability. Among other things 
they must be given occasional opportunities for dancing. In this 
case we can control the environment, improve the taste and gradually 
raise the recreational standards of the community. The imperative 
need of our days is a parish building devoted to recreational pur- 
poses, and intended to keep the young generation in close and 
intimate touch with the religious community. 

The dances now given under Catholic auspices are patterned too 
closely after the variety that is in vogue in the public dancehall. 
They serve no educational purpose, and are no credit to us. No 
wonder that the Holy See frowns on them, and that a priest would 
feel embarrassed if he were present. If a Catholic social evening 
is arranged, it ought to be Catholic in spirit and general tendency; 
otherwise there is no reason for its existence. A dance under 
Catholic auspices must begin and end at a reasonable hour, and not 
be protracted far into the night. It should show that the participants 
know something of the virtue of temperance and that they have 
control over their actions. That everything even remotely im- 
proper must be excluded, goes without saying. But not even the 
whole evening should be spent in actual dancing. The monotony 
of dancing should be relieved by the introduction of other features, 


8“The dancehall is an avenue to random acquaintances. . . . A majority 
of the girls are superficially hardened through unfortunate sophistication and 
adopt a tough exterior as a means of defense. They will usually dance with 
anyone who asks them. Usually they come in groups of two or three, occasionally 
with men they know, but usually not. They seem to leave the same way, for 
the most part, though many of them accept an escort home. They are by all 
odds the most pathetic and, in a way, the most hopeful group, from the point 
of view of social therapy. Driven to the halls in their desperate attempt to 
squeeze a little pleasure out of life, they also seem dominated by another 
motive, entirely normal, but to them, at least unconscious, the desire for men 
friends, which implies marriage.” (I. c.) No doubt they would prefer a 
place where real sociability prevails, but the only place that opens to them its 
inviting doors is the commercial dancehall. 
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that will appeal to those who are not indulging in dancing and 
afford the dancers a much needed rest and an opportunity for 
social intercourse with others present. Only then will the evening 
assume the truly sociable character.” These social evenings should 
be interparochial in scope, and thus bring our Catholic young people 
together from far and wide. The happiest and most beneficent 
results are apt to follow from such social contacts. 


What has been said of chance acquaintances does not apply to 
the Catholic young man or woman who are away from home and 
who are seeking the fellowship of their co-religionists. Such 
strangers in our midst should be made to feel welcome at our 
social gatherings and be befriended in every way. The only con- 
dition is, that they bring from their former pastor a letter of recom- 
mendation. If we practice hospitality in this manner, many a young 
man and young woman will be saved from moral ruin; for the 
very worst thing for a young person is lonesomeness and lack of 
proper companionship. The first door at which the young Catholic 
knocks in quest of human companionship should be the door of 
the parish building, and leaving his home town he should diligently 


inquire where it is to be found, in the place of his destination. In 


this connection advertising might prove very useful.” 


Meanwhile I expect very meager results from preaching against 
modern dances. I am convinced that it would fall on deaf ears 
and do more harm than good. It would be as useless and inex- 
pedient as preaching against the indecent fashions of our days. The 


®“Tt seems more important, then, to discover what can be put into the 
dancehall than what shall be taken out of it. Since it is mirthless, since it 
lacks form, color and imagination, it would seem that the really constructive 
work of the future lies in making it genuinely joyous for those who frequent it.” 
“How,” is the question. . . . In Chicago, the managers have cooperated for 
the past three years with the Juvenile Protective Association in a campaign to 
make graceful dancing the fashion and in utilizing community singing during the 
intermissions. . . . In San Francisco the clubs were encouraged to enrich 
their recreational programmes with something more than the stereotyped jazz. 

. One club produced a tableau of the Holy Night with remarkable effect. 
The one club which failed to respond to this educational approach was forced 
to close because the girls refused to come to its parties when they found there 
were others, less rough, to go to.” (/. c.) The last incident mentioned clearly 
proves that our young people prefer decent and elevating entertainment when 
they can have it. From this we may take our cue. By variation and diversi- 
fication of the programme the higher mental faculties will be called into play 
and the inherent dangers of dancing will be considerably minimized. An eve- 
ning spent in this fashion will not merely stupefy and act as an anodyne; it 
will truly recreate, refresh, stimulate and prove a mental and moral tonic. 
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evil must be attacked indirectly and radically. The sense of modesty 
has become dulled and blunted. What we must do, is this. From 
the very foundations we will have to build up anew the lost sense 
of Christian modesty and reserve. If a keen sense of modesty is 
restored the conscience of our people will spontaneously react against 
improper dances and indecent fashions. This is long and tedious 
educational work. The best way of procedure will be to make a 
beginning with an élite which will gradually leaven the whole com- 
munity. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


10“The typical patron of the dancehall is a factory or clerical worker, with 
little opportunity for social contact, who craves a little diversion from the 
tragic narrowness of the daily routine.” (J. c.) Not a few Catholics in this 
same position may be found round and about us. It would be a great act of 
charity to befriend them and to bring them into a Catholic social environment. 
In this direction not enough is done. 








THE IDEAL SUPERIOR AND THE IDEAL 
SUBJECT 


By AntHony LINNEWEBER, O.F.M. 


Community life amongst followers of Christ ought to be ideal. 
We read that life in convents, for example, is a foretaste of heaven. 
Is it? We, who have had the practical experience, ought to know. 
If it is not it is our own fault. 

One means of helping to make community life—convent life in 
particular—what it ought to be is a constructive article on: “The 
Ideal Superior and the Ideal Subject.” 

Selfishness is the trouble-maker in communities. Hence a de- 
scription of the superior, and the subject in whom self is crucified, 
is of the utmost importance. I shall speak about the superior and 
the subject, in a way that will not antagonize. If I should write 
a sarcastic tirade on so vital a subject, it would do harm and no 
good. What I shall have to say applies to all who have any 
authority, and to all kinds of subjects; to secular and regular clergy, 
to religious Brothers and Sisters, to parents, guardians, educators, 
temporal rulers, and their respective subjects. 


THE IDEAL SUPERIOR 


Let me first take up the problem of the “Ideal Superior.” If I 
am a superior, I must ask myself three questions. The first is: 
“Who is the real superior of my subjects?” I know I am not. I 
know no one would be foolish enough to give up his freedom to 
submit to me for my sake. I have the name of superior, but who 
is the one in charge? 


Tue REAL SupERIOR OF My SUBJECTS 


The real Superior is the Holy Spirit. When I not merely know 
this but realize it, I have discovered the first secret of success of 
the ideal superior. I will then rejoice that One who is infinite, 
all-wise, all-loving, in a word, perfect in every way, is in charge. 
I will rejoice because my subjects will be glad to give up their 
freedom to serve such a One. “To serve Him,” Scripture says, 
“is to reign.” Iam merely the delegate of the real Superior. The 
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representative of the Holy Father is not called Pope, but Apostolic 
Delegate. So, likewise, it would be more correct if I had the 
title, ““God’s Delegate,” instead of superior. 

St. Paul and Barnabas gave an example of how they made those 
who wanted to worship them turn to God, the real Master. When 
St. Paul had cured the cripple at Lystra, the people cried: “The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of men,’ “And they 
called Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercury, because he was the 
chief speaker. The priest also of Jupiter, that was before the 
city bringing oxen and garlands before the gate, would have offered 
sacrifice with the people, which, when the Apostles, Barnabas and 
Paul had heard, rending their clothes, they leaped out among the 
people crying: ‘Ye men, why do ye these things? We also are 
mortal men, like unto you.’” If I realize that I am merely God’s 
delegate, I too, will show by my conduct, as did Paul and Barnabas, 
that I want all honor to go to the real invisible Superior, the 
Holy Spirit. 

At times it may be necessary to remind my subjects of their 
wonderful Superior—for example, if they act differently when I 
am present than when I am absent. It may be opportune to bid 
them not to consider me, who am nothing and a sinner, but to 
look only to the invisible, ever-present One who has a claim upon 
their love and service at all times. 

John the Baptist was merely the precursor of Christ, and every- 
one heard it from his own lips when Christ appeared on the scene. 
“And they came to John and said to him: ‘Rabbi, He that was 
with thee beyond the Jordan, to Whom thou gavest testimony, 
behold, He baptizeth and all men come to Him.’ John answered 
and said: ‘A man cannot receive anything unless it be given him 
from heaven. You yourselves do bear me witness that I said I am 
sent before Him. . . . He must increase, I must decrease.’ ” 
Like St. John, I must, by my conduct, and if necessary, by my 
words, help my subjects to remember God and to forget me. “He 
must increase, I must decrease.” 

St. Joseph was the least in the Holy Family, yet he was God’s 
delegate in the group. Needless to say, his whole attitude showed 
that he realized he was but the visible representative of the invisible 
Protector of the Holy Family. How awkward the situation would 
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have been if he, the superior of the Son of God and of the Mother 
of God, had not realized his position. In like manner, if I never 
forget that I am but God’s delegate, the situation will never become 
embarrassing, even if I am set over others who are superior to me 
in every way. 

In a reader, used many years ago, a story was told of a man 
resting by the wayside. All men who passed him lifted their hats, 
and the women bowed. After some time he arose and looked around 
and discovered that he had been sitting at the foot of a wayside 
cross. The passersby had greeted our Lord, not him. I must 
not be like this man. I must not make the unfortunate mistake of 
marvelling when ideal subjects obey me and show me every mark 
of respect. I must realize now, and not only when awakened to 
the fact in eternity, that they are obeying and submitting to the 
One of whom I am but a delegate. 

A religious was once given a trying order by his superior. He 
carried it out. Later on someone asked him whether he was not 
tempted to disobey. “No,” he said, “I pictured God before us 
issuing the order and it never occurred to me to do anything else 
but obey. God is my Superior.” He was a wise man and not a 
fool in God’s sight, for God Himself declared: “He that heareth 
you heareth Me.” 

The first question I must ask, then, if I am in charge, is: “Who 
is the real superior of my subjects?’ After I have discovered that 
God is, I must ask the second question: “Who am I?” 


THE SERVANT OF My SuBJECTS 


I am, as I said, God’s delegate. What does that mean? It 
means that I am the servant of my community. The Pope is called, 
“Servant of the servants of God.” That means that he is the 
servant of the several hundred million Catholics in the world today. 
If I am superior I am the servant of those under my charge. It is 
evident that everyone will be able to gather from my words, but 
especially from my conduct, whether I realize this or not. 

A wise servant will never dare to lose control of himself in his 
dealings with a generous master. He will always be gracious 
and obliging. He will divine his silent wishes and carry them out. 
He will obey orders, however difficult it may be to execute them. 
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That is what he is being paid for. If I am a wise servant, I, too, 
will not dare to lose control of myself in the service of the infinitely 
generous God. As God’s delegate I will always be gracious and 
obliging with those who represent God—my subjects. “What you 
have done to one of these, my least brethren, you have done unto 
Me.” I will even divine their secret wishes, and if possible and 
advisable, I will carry them out. I will not mind the difficulties 
connected with my position even if self does rebel. That is what 
I am going to be paid for on the day of reckoning. No position 
pays better than that of superior, that is, servant of others. “Every- 
one shall receive his own reward according to his labor.” 

If I am an honorable servant, I will not fail in my duty to be 
a model in every respect. I will expect nothing of my subjects 
which I am not doing or willing to do myself. I will not be of 
the number of those of whom it is written: “All things, therefore, 
whatsoever they shall say to you observe and do, but according to 
their works, do you not.” 

If I am a just servant, I will always give my subjects a chance 
to explain, before I condemn or punish. In almost every instance, 
I will find that circumstances were not quite what they seemed to be. 
How foolish on my part to judge, condemn, threaten, and even 
punish, and later on discover that the subject was more or less 
innocent. 

If I am a fearless servant, I will not hesitate to correct those in 
need of it, but I will always do so with great tact and kindness, and 
in such a way that they will be able to see that I am concerned only 
about God’s glory and their welfare, not about the way their con- 
duct has affected me. 

If I am a reasonable and conscientious servant, I will be patient 
when exceptions must be made, so that it will be a pleasure rather 
than a hardship for my subjects, to explain or to apply for permis- 
sions. I will not expose them to the temptation of violating rules 
by being unreasonable and unapproachable. I will show them that 
I understand that a community is not a machine which will run 
on and on without a hitch, but a group of workers who may be 
obliged occasionally to adapt themselves to circumstances, and to 
make exceptions. I will allow my subjects all the privileges Mother 
Church grants them. I will deal gently but firmly with those who 
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abuse their rights. I will look after the temporal, intellectual and 
spiritual needs of those dependent upon me. I will make them rea- 
lize that the main question with me is not, “What can my subjects 
do for the community and for me?” but ‘What can the community 
and I do for them?” “I have not coveted,” St. Paul declared, “any 
man’s silver, gold, or apparel, as you yourselves know. You your- 
selves know, for such things as were needful for me and them that 
are with me, these hands have furnished. I have showed you all 
things, how that so laboring you ought to support the weak and to 
remember the word of the Lord Jesus, how He said: “It is a more 
blessed thing to give rather than to receive.’”’ No wonder it was 
so hard to say farewell to the unselfish Apostle. “And when he said 
these things, kneeling down he prayed with them all. And there 
was much weeping among them all and, falling on the neck of Paul, 
they kissed him, being grieved most of all for the word which he 
had said, that they should see his face no more.” 

It stands to reason that it will be very difficult, in fact, impos- 
sible, to do justice to my position as a servant of all, if I must do 
a man’s work besides, hence, it will be necessary to share my bur- 
den with others. I will do what I can myself and ask others to do 
the rest. I will not, however, impose on the “willing horse.” “A 
heavy responsibility,” writes Father W. J. Doyle, S. J., “rests on 
the souls of those who heap an impossible burden on the shoulders 
of the ‘willing horse,’ more anxious for the material success of their 
particular charitable undertaking than for the spiritual progress of 
those whom God has entrusted to their care.” I must arrange, some- 
how, that no one will want for anything he ought to have, and I 
will not complain because of the constant attention this calls for. 
The moment I complain, I show that the task is bigger than I am, 
or that I am too selfish to be self-sacrificing. I will never sigh or 
seek sympathy and appreciation, but I will always show that I am 
glad to be allowed to be the servant of all. I will go to Him for 
sympathy and appreciation, who said: “Come to Me all you that 
labor and are burdened and I will refresh you.” If demands upon 
my time are such that I cannot do justice to my work, no one will 
take it ill if I have office hours to discuss matters which do not re- 


quire immediate attention. 
I need hardly say that in my dealings with my subjects, especially 
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when I must say or do what is hard on fallen nature, some will 
rebel; but I will remain a perfectly calm servant. If my subjects 
are such that there is hope for improvement, I will have an inter- 
view with them. If there is no hope for improvement, I will speak 
by my silence, pray for them, be kind to them, and desist from 
what I know will only annoy them. “The bruised reed he shall not 
break and the smoking flax he will not extinguish.” I said I will 
not lose control, but that does not mean that I will allow this atti- 
tude to degenerate into weakness. “One must not,” the Little 
Flower declared, “let kindness degenerate into weakness. When we 
have blamed justly, we ought to leave it so and not yield to feelings 
of distress at having given pain. To run after the aggrieved one 
in order to console her is to do more harm than good. To leave 
her to herself is to force her to expect nothing from creatures, to 
have recourse to the good God, to see her failings, and to humble 
herself. Otherwise, she would grow accustomed to being consoled 
after a deserved rebuke and would behave as does a spoilt child who 
stamps and cries, well knowing that this will make its mother re- 
turn to wipe away the tears.” Women, as well as men, admire a 
manly superior. 

If I am an appreciative, humble and spiritually alert servant, I 
will notice the many, many praiseworthy deeds my subjects perform 
and say an encouraging word whenever it is opportune to do so. 
If they apologize for wrong done, I will refer them to their real 
Superior. I will make them understand that God’s glory and they 
were the losers, and that I was the gainer, if I was wide awake 
enough to see and make use of the opportunity to crucify self. 

If my subjects want to thank me, I will make them feel that I 
am not giving them anything of my own, and that I am but a 
servant of God and their servant, and that all thanks is due to Him. 

If I am a human servant, that is, one who understands—no one 
will hesitate to tell me all that ought to be reported. They will 
know that I will be calm after I have secured the facts, and that I 
will make use of them to teach a lesson in a manner that will do un- 
told good to the guilty one, to myself, and to all concerned. 

If I am an efficient servant; if I want to give my subjects who 
have a claim upon my service, the very best that they are entitled 
to, I will surround myself with the most able help that I can find. 
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Some time ago, the “Educational Review” brought out this point 
in the following editorial: “ ‘Big natures,’ writes F. Marion Craw- 
ford, ‘are usually most drawn to those that are bigger than them- 
selves, either to love or to strive with them. It is the second-raters 
who take kindly to little people, who are happy in the adulation of 
the small fry.’ One of the most cogent proofs of Lincoln’s inherent 
and essential bigness is the fact that he surrounded himself with 
big men—men perhaps with undesirable habits; men often lacking 
in tact and urbanity; even men whose views were diametrically op- 
posed to his own, but still big men in some respects, and in certain 
details bigger than he. They were bigger than he, that was why he 
wanted them. This is not the least judicious test of any holder of 
authority. Does the man in office want to surround himself with 
men bigger than he? Consider the little man, the ‘second-rater’, 
as Crawford calls him. He may or he may not be aware of his 
littleness—we have met both varieties—but he certainly does not 
want anybody else aware of it. His guiding beatitude is: “Blessed 
are they who are not found out.’ So he surrounds himself with 
fawning non-entities and time-serving nincompoops, and seeks to 
insulate himself against real greatness in persons or books or ideas. 
He merits pity, not contempt, for his way is hard. Life becomes 
one unceasing effort to keep up appearances and to keep out big 
things. The Pharisees were remarkable types of the little man, and 
though they planned and plotted, they discovered to their sorrow 
that some big things simply cannot be kept out.” 

I would do well, finally, if I want to be a servant who never for- 
gets, to have a note-book with me at all times and to jot down re- 
quests of my subjects, and to make a point of glancing over the list 
every night before retiring, so as to make sure that I have not for- 
gotten anything. A note-book has an unfailing memory. If some- 
one asks me to do something in a week from now, and I mark it 
down under the date agreed upon, it will please my subject if it is 
done on the day, without a reminder. We all like to deal with ser- 
vants who never forget. It is a sacrifice to ask once—a necessary 
sacrifice; it is a greater sacrifice to be obliged to ask twice for the 
same thing—an unnecessary sacrifice. Besides, a note-book will 
make it possible for me to lead a recollected life in spite of countless 
distractions. I will be recollected at prayers and at other times 
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when concentration and recollection are necessary. I will not try 
to keep a matter before my mind constantly so as not to forget it. 
My note-book will do that for me. If something flashes across my 
mind which I ought to remember, I will interrupt for a moment 
what I am doing, jot it down, and continue without further distrac- 
tion or danger of forgetting. Why should I not “be as wise in my 
generation as the children of the world are in theirs?” 

We find the following remarkable passage in the rule of St. Fran- 
cis. Speaking of superiors and “ministers,” as he calls them, he 
declared: “Let the ministers receive them (the Friars) kindly and 
charitably and show themselves so familiar with them that they 
(the subjects) may speak and act with them (the ministers) as 
masters with their servants, for so it ought to be; the ministers 
ought to be the servants of all the Friars.” 

Our Lord was tae Superior of the Apostles, and we know in what 
a telling manner He taught them that the first, the superiors, ought 
to be the last’ and the servants of all. He had finished the Last 
Supper with them when He set about washing their feet. When 
He came to Peter, he, as usual, created a scene. He was convinced 
that His Master was all wrong, but our Lord insisted on doing for 
all, without exception, what He had begun. Then He taught them 
the lessons so necesary for all who wish to become ideal, successful 
superiors. “The Kings of the Gentiles,” Christ said, “lord it over 
them and they that have power over them are called beneficent. But 
you not so; but he that is the greater among you, let him become 
as the younger, and he that is the leader, as he that serveth. For 
which is greater, he that sitteth at table or he that serveth? Is not 
he that sitteth at table? But I am in the midst of you as he that 
serveth.” This is the philosophy taught by Christ to which He re- 
ferred when He said: “And blessed is he that shall not be scanda- 
lized in Me.” But will my subjects not take advantage of me and 
even despise me if I become their servant? No, not if I serve them 
in the right way. The Apostles did not despise Christ for washing 
their feet. It requires unselfishness to be the servant of all under me 
for God’s sake, and if I am unselfish I will command respect. Every- 
one will respect and love me, unless they stifle their better self. 

Christ, the Crucified King of heaven and earth, was the personi- 
fication of the unselfish servant of all. Did He declare that men 
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would despise Him for His unselfishness? He prophesied the very 
opposite. He declared that men would submit to Him, worship 
Him, and love Him, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all things unto Myself.” 

We have often read or heard that no one can become an ideal 
superior who has not been an ideal subject. Why? Because no one 
will become an ideal servant of many who has not practised when 
he was the subject of only one. 

“Who best 


Can suffer, best can do, best reign, who first 
Well hath obeyed.” 


Or, as Thomas a Kempis has it: “No man doth safely rule, but 
he that is glad to be ruled. No man doth safely rule, but he that 
hath gladly learned to obey.” 

How well St. Francis caught the spirit of Christ; how well he 
understood that to be a superior means to hold the office of “‘wash- 
ing feet.” ‘Let those,” he wrote, “who are set above others glory 
in their superiorship only as much as if they had been deputed to 
wash the feet of the brothers, and if they are more perturbed by the 
loss of their superiorship than they would be by losing the office 
of washing feet, so much the more do they lay up treasures to the 
peril of their own soul.” Is it surprising, then, that the man who 
lived and taught such unselfish, Christlike wisdom is known as 
“Everybody’s St. Francis?” No doubt, we have heard some de- 
clare: “I would join a community if they promised to make me 
superior.” Evidently such persons do not know that to be the first 
and to rule well means to become the last and to serve. 

If I am a faithful servant and delegate of God, I am certainly 
entitled to the honors usually given superiors, as well as to the place 
of honor; but it would be a mistake to exaggerate the importance 
of such externals, or to lament when I do not receive them, or when 
I receive the very opposite. Above the thorn-crowned head of the 
Crucified Christ on Calvary there was attached an honorable title 
which interested the selfish Jews to the exclusion of all else: “Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” What blindness! They saw the 
title, but failed to see the Son of God. My ambition must be to be- 
come a more ideal leader every day, and not to enjoy the honors due 
a delegate of the Most High. 
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“In patience as a laborer must thou be 
A follower of Me, 
Whose hands and feet when most they 
Wrought for thee 
Were nailed unto a tree.” 
Father Tabb 


I said that the first question I must ask, if placed over others, is: 
“Who is the real Superior of my subjects?” The answer is: “God.” 
I said that the second question I must ask, if placed over others, 
is: “Who am I?” The answer is: “The servant of all.” Now, 
the third question I must ask, if I am superior, is: “What is my 
main work?” 

My Main Work 


My main work as superior is to become a saint, and to adopt the 
secret of sanctity of Brother Felix, the follower of Christ and of 
St. Francis. He was known as: “Brother Deo Gratias,’ because 
he thanked God for all that happened and used it to become a more 
perfect member of Christ. When I become superior, therefore, I 
must say: “Thanks be to God,’’ not in words, but in my heart. I 
must do nothing to obtain a place of honor, God forbid, and after 
I have been appointed superior I must do nothing to get rid of my 
office. What right have I, who am nothing and a sinner, to ask or 
to refuse to become God’s servant for my fellow men. I may and 
ought to qualify for God’s work, but whether I am chosen to direct 
His work or not must be a matter of indifference to me. “Behold 
I come, in the head of the book it is written of me, that I should do 
Thy will, O God.” 

If it is evident that I am unfit for an office, and I cannot remove 
the handicaps, I ought to be unselfish enough to admit the truth. 
In such a case I am bound to explain to my superiors. It is not hard 
to realize how an unqualified delegate can retard progress and do 
untold harm. “How many men,” writes a certain author, “find 
themselves in wrong places in life because they have mistaken their 
own tendencies and capabilities? And surely there is nothing on 
earth so saddening as to see men in great and responsible positions 
without corresponding endowments, They found not their life 


work, but the life work that belonged to men of larger mental and 
moral caliber; and there they remained to the end, unconscious of 
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their own inferiority and unsuitableness, confusing and retarding 
important work because they knew not themselves.” 

To refuse to become a superior, or to “carry on” when I am placed 
in a position of authority, is not an infallible sign of humility. It 
may be that selfishness is behind my attitude, even if I do not sus- 
pect it. It may be that I fear failure, or that I am unwilling to give 
up the life of a care-free subject. 

Mary must be my model. She had settled down to a quiet, though 
unselfish life which appealed to her, when the angel in God’s name 
asked her to accept the office of Mother of God. That meant to 
become the Queen of Martyrs. Did Mary refuse or “carry on?” 
Not at all. “Beit done unto me according to Thy word.” This was 
her reply after she had assured herself that the call came from 
heaven. What else is her canticle but a hymn of adoration and 
thanksgiving? Mary neither asked nor refused to become the 
Mother of God. I must, therefore, accept an office if imposed on 
me, regardless of what self has to say. If I would have been as 
surprised when appointed superior as Mary was at the Annuncia- 
tion, and as well prepared for my work as she was to become the 
Mother of God, then I would be an ideal superior indeed. 


IDEAL oR TRYING SUBJECTS 


After I have accepted the office of superior, what must I say 
when I find I have been placed over ideal subjects. Again, I must 
say with Brother Felix: “Thanks be to God!’ I must be grate- 
ful, not because it will be a pleasure to serve those who are appre- 
ciative and submissive, but because my subjects are serving God and 
saving their immortal souls. 

What must I say if my subjects are anything but ideal? I must 
again say with all my heart: “Thanks be to God!” But how can 
I say “thanks” and mean it? I can and will thank God if I remem- 
ber that my main work is not to rule, but to become a saint. There 
is no better means of sanctification than to be an ideal superior of 
trying subjects, who are such without any fault of mine. If I do 
my duty and those under me fail to do theirs; if men brand me as 
a failure, I ought to rejoice and be grateful as far as the ego is con- 
cerned, because of the wonderful opportunity for self-crucifixion. 
“I am still very green in my office,” a superior writes, “but in my 
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short experience I have discovered that the superior’s path ought 
to lead to sanctity if she can keep apace with the opportunities.” 
If I become annoyed when discipline is not what it should be, I must 
ask myself whether I am complaining because the conduct of my 
subjects annoys me and because I am afraid my reputation will suf- 
fer, or whether I feel disorder keenly because God is offended and 
because my subjects are suffering spiritually. I must beware of the 
ego parading as an angel of unselfish zeal. 

I said that Our Lord was the Superior of the Apostles. They 
were a trying group to the end. After three years of training under 
Christ, a test came. What happened? All deserted Him, one de- 
nied Him thrice, one betrayed Him, and one became an unbeliever. 
Did Our Lord welcome these opportunities for self-crucifixion? 
Christ did not need crucifixion of self, but He bore all as a part of 
the work of Redemption and to give us an example. Did Our Lord 
become annoyed or impatient or angry? What did He say when 
Judas came to betray Him, his Master, with a kiss? “Friend, where- 
to art thou come?” Christ was the ideal Superior. 

Bishop Curtis once declared: “I have a great fear of office- 
holding in these times. In fact, I cannot recall anyone during my 
whole life who was ultimately the better for office.” What a pity! 
What an appalling statement! If I welcome every opportunity my 
position as superior offers me to crucify self, to practice virtue, to 
become more Christlike, to become more fit for union with Christ, 
I will not suffer ; on the contrary, I will gain spiritually. 

St. Francis realized that a superior’s main work is not to rule, 
but to say “thanks” for whatever befalls him, and thus to grow in 
holiness. “Suppose,” he declared, “I am a prelate set over the 
brethren, and I go to the Chapter to preach and admonish them, 
and at the end of my discourse they tell me that I am not fit to be 
over them, that I do not know how to speak, that I am illiterate, 
foolish, and simple. Suppose that I am then cast out with shame 
amidst the derision of all, I tell thee that unless I endure these 
things with an even countenance and even gladness of heart and an 
even sanctity of purpose, I am not a true Friar Minor.” I wonder 
how many superiors there are who could stand such an acid test. 

I said there are three questions I must ask myself if I am a supe- 
rior: “Who is the real Superior?” “Who am I?” “What is my 
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main work?” If I do not ask myself these questions, or if I do 
not find the correct solution for them, will I become an ideal dele- 
gate of God? Hardly. Unless I have learned the secret of becom- 
ing a model superior from Christ, I will, in all probability, never 
realize as I should that God is the real Superior of my subjects. I 
will consider myself a sort of watchman whose duty it is to see to 
it that rules are observed. I will become annoyed and angry at 
transgressions, and utter threats and inflict punishments to main- 
tain order. Will my community under such management become 
a holy family, like that of Nazareth? Very likely not. I may suc- 
ceed in maintaining discipline of a kind, especially when I am in the 
house, but unless my subjects are saints like Francis or Brother 
Felix, life in my community, especially when I am absent, will be a 
foretaste of purgatory, or that place of which it is written, that: 
“No order, but everlasting horror dwelleth.” 


(To be continued) 




















PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By BisHop Joun S. VaucHan, D.D. 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 


“Beatam me dicent omnes generationes, quia ancellam humilem respexit Deus.” 


We cannot love God aright, unless we love likewise His most 
Blessed Mother. And if a tender devotion to her is rightly looked 
upon as an essential characteristic of every Catholic, it should cer- 
tainly be a yet more conspicuous characteristic of every true priest. 
She occupies a unique position, not merely by reason of her absolute 
sinlessness, and unapproachable sanctity,—“our tainted nature’s 
solitary boast,’—but above all, by reason of her being the divinely 
chosen Mother of God, who supplied Him with the Sacred Body, 
which was crucified for our redemption, and the Precious Blood, 
which He shed for the remission of our sins. 

To her we owe more than tongue can express or than thought 
can conceive. If every good Catholic feels the most unwavering 
trust and the most solid confidence in her maternal care and protec- 
tion, the priest should be even yet more permeated with these senti- 
ments. She has an altogether special interest in priests, both on ac- 
count of their character and on account of their work, beyond that 
which she has for any others. A priest is an “alter-Christus,’ and 
becomes, from the moment of his ordination, a subject very dear to 
her who is the Mater Christi. Nothing does she desire more than 
that the Faith should spread, and that souls should be saved, for 
whom her divine Son died, and, in the priest, she finds one whose 
life is devoted to these ends. Like another Christ, he “goes about 
doing good,” preaching and teaching, and forgiving sins, in the name 
and in the Person of Christ Himself; so that she, as it were, recog- 
nizes in him the likeness and the image of her own divine Son. 

But our priesthood gives us a singular likeness to herself also, 
and seems to draw us nearer to her. For, as Jesus Christ became 
incarnate in her womb, at a word, so does the same Jesus Christ 
become incarnate, as it were, in the hands of the priest each morning 
at Mass; as the Immaculate Virgin carried Him to “a city of Juda,” 
in order to sanctify St. John the Baptist, so does the priest carry 
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Him to the sick and the dying for the strengthening of their souls. 
Furthermore, as the Blessed Virgin watched over and attended 
Him, so does the priest watch over and attend Him, present on the 
altar ; like her also, he presents Him to the adoration of the people at 
Benediction, and he lives night and day—as she did—under the 
same roof. In short, the relations that existed between Jesus Christ 
and Mary, His mother, while on earth, are more nearly reproduced 
in the case of the priest and His sacramental Lord, than can be 
found anywhere else. 

Our love of Mary rests upon the firmest and the securest of foun- 
dations; for it is founded on our love of God Himself. If we love 
God, we shall love all whom He loves, and if He has shown a special 
preference for one over all others, we shall give that one a special 
preference also. For God loves, not by passion or whim, but accord- 
ing to desert. If He, the infinitely Wise, loves Mary above all others, 
it can be only because she is worthy to be loved beyond all others. 
“He, Who is mighty has done great things for her” (Luke i. 49), 
and adorned her with a dignity and a beauty surpassing that of 
even the Cherubim and the Seraphim, as the learned Suarez teaches. 
According to St. Alphonsus, she alone has received graces which sur- 
pass the sum total of all the graces conferred upon all men, through- 
out all time. 

We should not only return our heartfelt thanks to God, for hav- 
ing given us such a powerful advocate in Heaven, but we should 
appeal to her, in all our trials, troubles, doubts and temptations, with 
the utmost confidence, knowing that she is in very truth, our Mother, 
with all the tenderness, the solicitude and the love of the most per- 
fect of mothers. “Behold thy mother” (John xix. 27). Mary is more 
truly our mother than any earthly parent can be, inasmuch as the 
spiritual and the supernatural life is more than the mere corporal 
and natural life. Our earthly mother was undoubtedly the instru- 
ment by which God has given us our natural life. But Mary is 
the instrument by whom He has given us Himself, who is our 
spiritual life. “Ego sum resurrectio et vita (John xi. 25), and 
again, “Ego sum via et veritas et vita’ (John xiv.). 


The life of grace comes to us from God, but through Mary, just 
as the life of nature comes to us from God, but through our earthly 
mother; and as God’s use of our earthly mother to bestow the gift 
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of natural life, creates the most intimate and the tenderest relations 
between each child and his earthly mother, in the natural order, so, 
the use of Mary, to bestow the gift of supernatural life upon us, 
creates the most intimate and the tenderest relations between us and 
the Blessed Virgin, in the supernatural order. 

What profound reverence, what loving obedience, what boundless 
confidence we owe her as sons; and reciprocally, what maternal 
solicitude and what watchful care we may expect and indeed reckon 
upon from her loving heart, as our Mother. It is said that the 
more a mother suffers, and the greater her anguish in child-birth, 
the more devoted she is to him, for whom she endured so much. 
What then, shall we say of the devotion of Mary, who became our 
Mother with indescribable anguish and heartfelt sorrow, at the foot 
of the Cross, on which her Son was expiring? 

When, at Holy Mass, we receive the Consecrated Species, we be- 
come united, incorporated, and in a sense identified with Jesus 
Christ, her Son; how exceedingly near then, this must bring us into 
relationship with His Mother! This, indeed, is so true, that some 
spiritual writers have contended that “the affinity and the tie which 
we have with her, even according to nature, exceeds all affinity 
among men” (p. 141). 

None of us, least of all priests, who have so much good to accom- 
plish, can afford to ignore her splendid help. Her power with God 
is simply measureless. “If you ask the Father anything, in My name, 
He will give it to you” is what Our Lord says to all of us, even the 
most unworthy. If this be true of all who ask, how far truer it 
must be of the Blessed Virgin Mary! So again, we may ask: “If 
God offered up His life for His enemies, and even for those who 
were putting Him to a cruel death, what will He not do for her, who 
gave Him life, and bore Him in her womb for nine months?” | 

Though the bond between son and mother is always great, and is 
acknowledged to be the strongest and the most enduring of all 
human ties, yet we must remember that this bond was much stronger 
in the case of our Blessed Lady and Jesus Christ, than among men, 
in general. Not only was He her only child, but He having no 
earthly father, her immaculate heart may be said to contain the love 
of both father and mother. Again, other children never have any 
voice in the choice of their parents, but Jesus Christ not only de- 
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liberately selected Mary from the whole human race, but fitted and 
prepared her, for that unique position, as only an infinitely powerful 
God could. Lastly, while other parents are led by concupiscence, 
Mary throughout was wholly exempt from any admixture even of 
such a motive. 

Hence we should look for, and expect, a much closer love between 
such a Mother and such a Son, than is to be found anywhere else. 
Yet her power with her Son is in proportion to the extent of her 
love, and is therefore almost unlimited. “There is a power,” writes 
Cardinal Newman, “which avails to alter and subdue this visible 
world, and to suspend and counteract its laws . . . and that is the 
power of prayer. . . . This is why the Blessed Virgin is called 
Powerful—nay, sometimes, All-powerful, because she has, more 
than any one else, more than all Angels and Saints, this great, pre- 
vailing gift of prayer. No one has access to the Almighty as His 
Mother has; none has merit such as hers. Her Son will deny her 
nothing that she asks; and herein lies her power. While she de- 
fends the Church, neither height nor depth, neither men nor evil 
spirits, neither great monarchs, nor craft of man, nor popular vio- 
lence can avail to harm us; for human life is short, but Mary reigns 
above, a Queen, for ever.” (Med. and Dev., pp. 103-104.) 

Cosmas of Jerusalem, has called the intercession of Mary not 
only powerful but omnipotent, “Ommipotens auxilium tuum, O! 
Maria.” And Richard of St. Laurence says much the same in dif- 
ferent words, viz.: “Ab ommnipotente Filio omnipotens mater facta 
est.’ In a word, the Son is omnipotent by nature, the Mother by 
grace, inasmuch as she obtains from God whatsoever she asks. 

St. Alphonsus gives two reasons for this: First, because, of 
all creatures, Mary has been the most faithful and the greatest 
lover of God, so that Suarez declares that Christ loves Mary more 
than all the other Saints, and all the Angels united. The SEconp 
reason he gives, is that Mary is His Mother, so that her prayers 
partake of the nature of acommand. As St. Antonine says: “Oratio 
Dispare habet rationem wunperi, unde impossible est eam non 
exaudiri,” 

Every true priest of God will love, venerate and honor Christ’s 
Immaculate Mother, and do all he can to prove his affection and 
devotion. He will say her Rosary as regularly as his Office, and will 
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never allow a day to pass without invocating her aid and protection. 
Her Feasts too he will keep with special honor, and her sweet name 
will be often on his lips, and yet more frequently in his heart. 

But, not content with paying her homage himself, he will make 
a point of urging his flock to recognize her exalted position and the 
immense value of her patronage. In sermon and instruction, he 
will love to sound her praises, and to spread the knowledge of her 
power and her worth. In Protestant countries there is sometimes 
a lamentable tendency, even for priests, to tone down her unrivalled 
excellence, and to say nothing that may startle those who are not 
of the faith. Preachers are afraid of shocking non-Catholics, and 
scarcely dare to publish fully and openly her great prerogatives. 
Father F. W. Faber referred to this, even in his day (A.D. 1862). 
“Here in England,” he observes, “Mary is not half enough preached. 
Devotion to her is low and thin and poor. It is frightened out of 
its wits by the sneers of heresy. It is always invoking human re- 
spect and carnal prudence, wishing to make Mary so little of a Mary, 
that Protestants may feel at ease about her. . . . Hence it is that 
Jesus is not loved, that heretics are not converted, that the Church 
is not exalted; that souls, which might be Saints, wither and 
dwindle; that the Sacraments are not rightfully frequented, or souls 
evangelized. Jesus is obscured BecausE Mary Is Kept IN THE 
BacxcrounpD. (Vide Faber’s Preface to De Montfort’s “Devotion 
to the B. Virgin,” p. xxiii.) 

No doubt the same charge may be made, at all events in some 
degree, in the United States and elsewhere, where Protestantism is 
rife. Can we ever say too much in honor of our Blessed Lady? Or 
rather can we ever say enough? Provided we avow, with all the 
Church, that Mary is but a mere creature, come from the hands 
of God, and in comparison with His Infinite Majesty less than an 
atom; or rather nothing at all, we may safely publish her unique 
position, and point to her as the most splendid work of God and as 
the masterpiece of His hands; the first and foremost of His creatures. 
“He that is mighty hath done great things for me, and holy is His 
name.” (Luke i. 49.) 

Our Blessed Lady is often compared, on account of her chastity 
and her beauty, to the moon. Thus the words of the Canticle of 
Canticles, “Fair as the moon” (vii. 9), are quite commonly applied 
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to her. And just as the poets love to sing the praises of the material 
moon, and are never weary of pointing out its loveliness, so do 
spiritual writers love to sound the praises of the Blessed Virgin. 
Shakespeare calls the moon “the queen of night,’ and “the gov- 
erness of the floods.” He says: “We are govern’d, as the sea is, 
by our noble and chaste mistress, the moon,” etc. Yet, as we all 
know, the moon shines solely with a borrowed light. Of itself, the 
moon is an extinct planet. It possesses no light nor heat of its own. 
Its beautiful silvery light is merely the reflection of the sun. It 
sheds a soft radiance and presents a charming appearance, but it 
owes all that makes it a thing of beauty to the fact, that it receives 
on its surface the rays of the distant sun. 

Surely this is a beautiful image of the position that Mary holds 
in relation to Almighty God. She is exquisitely beautiful, but it is 
because she reflects the beauty of God Himself. She is the most 
perfect and the fairest of all creatures, but nothing of this splendor 
is innate, or of her own fashioning, but it is all the free gift of God. 
Of course she had to correspond to His graces, just as we have to 
correspond to such graces as we receive. But no other creature has 
received, or will ever receive, such wholly unparalleled graces as 
were bestowed upon her. And no other creature will ever share 
her unapproachable loveliness, or her unrivalled influence with her 
divine Son. “If you wish to comprehend the Mother,” says a 
Saint, “comprehend the Son; for she is the worthy Mother of God. 
Hic taceat omnis lingua! Here let every tongue be mute!” 
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MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Consequences of Marriage 


From valid marriage there arises between the married couple a 
bond, perpetual and exclusive in its very nature. Christian mar- 
riage, moreover, gives to the parties who place no obstacle to it the 
grace of the Sacrament. (Canon 1110.) 


The first and foremost consequence of a marriage contract, which 
was validly made under the laws of the Catholic Church, is the fact 
that the parties are united to each other by a sacred and perpetual 
bond. The individual personality of husband and wife are merged 
in a new creation, which the Lord and Master of the human race 
effects by marriage, making the two one unit by which He per- 
petuates mankind. In all other contracts or agreements between 
human beings, it is left to the contracting parties to determine the 
object and the extent of their agreements; and even though the 
civil law does prescribe certain formalities for certain kinds of con- 
tracts, still the parties determine the extent of their mutual obliga- 
tions. In marriage, however, God Himself has fixed the mutual 
rights and obligations of the contracting parties. The union be- 
tween husband and wife is perpetual and exclusive. The bond lasts 
as long as both parties are alive, the death of either party only can 
solve the bond. The union is exclusive so that both husband and 
wife are forbidden by the law of God to do anything in actions, 
words or thoughts which is opposed to the unity and sanctity of the 
marriage bond. 


The marriage between Christians is a Sacrament, and by the very 
contract of marriage, the parties administer to each other and re- 
ceive the Sacrament. To administer and receive the Sacrament 
worthily the parties must be in the state of grace. A Catholic who 
obtains permission from the Church to marry a baptized non-Catho- 
lic receives the Sacrament of Marriage, though the non-Catholic 
party does not actually believe that the marriage of Christians is a 
Sacrament. For if he intends to contract a Christian marriage as 
instituted by Christ, he implicitly believes in the sacramental nature 
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of Christian marriage. It is to be feared, however, that at the 
present time many Christians outside the Catholic Church have 
drifted so far from the fundamental truths taught by Christ that 
they positively oppose the very idea of anything sacred in mar- 
riage. If their mind is positively opposed to the sacramental char- 
acter of the marriage, they can neither administer to the other party 
nor receive the Sacrament. 

If a Catholic obtains a dispensation to marry an unbaptized per- 
son, it is a diputed question whether the Catholic party receives the 
Sacrament of Marriage. There is, of course, no question as to the 
unbaptized party, who cannot receive any Sacrament before receiv- 
ing Baptism. The authors are, however, divided on the question 
whether the unbaptized party can administer the Sacrament of 
Matrimony to the Catholic party. The better opinion seems to be 
on the side of the many theologians who hold that the Catholic 
party in such a marriage does not receive the Sacrament, because 
the traditional teaching of the Catholic Church does not give to 
unbaptized persons the power to administer any other Sacrament 
than baptism in case of necessity. (Cf. Wernz, Jus Decretal., vol. 
IV No. 44.) 


MuTUAL RIGHTS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


Either of the married parties possesses, from the moment the 
marriage contract has been concluded, equal rights and duties con- 
cerning the actions proper to conjugal life. (Canon 1111.) 


The primary purpose of marriage is, according to the law of 
God, the procreation of children. To that end, the sexual inter- 
course of the married couple is necessary and it is, therefore, un- 
derstood that either party gives to the other the right to the sexual 
intercourse by the marriage contract. The marriage as willed by 
God includes this right and duty of married persons, so much so 
that the parties cannot contract marriage and at the same time re- 
fuse to surrender to each other the right to the conjugal inter- 
course. In this right and the corresponding obligation, both parties 
are on an equal footing. That right is the direct object of the mar- 
riage contract, and it implies a strict obligation of justice of either 
party not to refuse the exercise of that right when either party asks 
for it in a manner and under circumstances which are in harmony 
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with the law of God. “U-xori vir debitum reddat, similiter autem et 
uxor viro” (1 Cor. VII, 3). “Nolite fraudare invicem, nisi forte 
ex consensu” (1 Cor. VII, 5). 

Here may be mentioned a peculiar concession of the law of the 
Decretals, which is now indirectly revoked by Canon 1111 of the 
Code, namely that according to the former Canon Law either party 
had the right to refuse conjugal intercourse during the first two 
months after marriage, if the party was considering whether he or 
she should enter a religious Order. 

The Code continues: ‘Unless the special law rules otherwise, 
the wife shares in the state of her husband, as far as canonical ef- 
fects are concerned.” (Canon 1112.) 

This Canon has reference to the standing of the husband in ec- 
clesiastical affairs, not to his secular state nor temporal goods and 
affairs which are regulated differently by the laws of the various 
countries. Examples of what is meant by the Code are, for in- 
stance, the rule of Canon 93, that the wife shares the domicile of 
her husband; Canon 1229, that the burial place of the husband is 
also the burial place of the wife. 


Joint Duties oF MarrieD CoupLE TowarDs THEIR CHILDREN 


The parents are bound by a most serious obligation to provide, to 
the best of their ability, for the religious and moral, as well as the 
physical and civil, education of their children and to care for their 
temporal well-being. (Canon 113.) 

The Canon just quoted summarizes the obligations which the 
natural law imposes on married persons in reference to their chil- 
dren. The parents are, first of all, bound to lead their children to 
God and to this end they must teach them God’s law and the right 
conduct towards God and man required by the Divine law. Next 
the Code mentions the physical training and the civil education, 
which embraces all useful knowledge by which the children be- 
come efficient citizens of their respective country. Finally, the 
Code points out the duty of parents to provide for the temporal 
welfare of their children according to their means. The children 
belong to the parents and they have the right and the obligation to 
educate and care for their children. 

Some modern politicians, whom one should not call educators, 
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because they do not deserve that name, want the state to copy the 
methods of the old Greek kingdom of Sparta. The children must 
be taken from their parents and raised and educated by the state. 
The parents are lowered to the condition of breeding cattle. Like 
the brute animals, the parents are to have no right to raise and edu- 
cate their children. The despotism of a Russian Czar was never as 
despotic as the sort of politicians and self-styled educators who 
want to force such a system on the free citizens of a free country. 
We want protection and assistance from the state, and the citizens 
are willing to pay for the maintenance of law and order, and ad- 
vancement of culture and all worthy objects of human life, but the 
inherent rights of the individual and of the family, the people will 
not and may not sacrifice or surrender to the state. The children, 
by God’s law and disposition, belong to the parents, not to the 
state, and God makes the parents, not the state, answerable for the 
physical and moral education of the children. No intelligent citi- 
zen denies that the state has the right to prescribe certain standards 
of education, both mental and physical, and to see to it that neg- 
lectful parents are made to live up to these laws, provided these 
laws are the demands of the great majority of sound and sane citi- 
zens, who are qualified to judge what demands in this line are rea- 
sonable and attainable by reasonable efforts of the parents. 


Rutes By Wuicu LEGITIMACY OF CHILDREN IS DETERMINED 


Legitimate children are those conceived or born in valid marriage, 
or in a marriage contracted in good faith though invalidly. If, 
however, married persons were forbidden to have conjugal inter- 
course at the time of the conception of the child, because one or both 
parents after the marriage had made solemn religious vows, or the 
husband had received major orders, the child conceived in this un- 
lawful intercourse is illegitimate. (Canon 1114.) 

It suffices that the child is born in legitimate marriage. If a 
man has sexual intercourse with a woman before he is married to 
her and a child is conceived, the child is legitimate if at the time 
of its birth the man is validly married to the woman with whom 
he had intercourse before the marriage. Even if a married man 
commit adultery with another woman and she conceive, and his 
wife die soon after the adultery, and he marry the woman with 
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whom he committeed adultery before the child is born, the child 
is legitimate, because born in legitimate wedlock. 

A child conceived or born in an invalid marriage is legitimate if 
that marriage was contracted in good faith. It suffices that one 
of the parties was in good faith, so that the invalid marriage has 
the effect of a valid marriage, as far as the legitimacy of the chil- 
dren is concerned, until both parties know for certain of the in- 
validity of the marriage. (Cf. Canon Io15, sec. 4.) 

The rule of the second part of Canon 114 is an exception to the 
general principle that a child conceived or born in legitimate wed- 
lock is legitimate. The Church, under certain conditions, gives at 
times permission to married persons to enter a religious Order or to 
enter the priesthood. When such persons have made solemn vows 
or have received major orders, they are forever forbidden to live 
in marriage. If they have sexual intercourse after one or both 
parties have thus consecrated their lives to God, the child conceived 
of such intercourse is illegitimate. 

The father of a child is considered he who appears to be such 
by lawful marriage, unless there are evident arguments to prove the 
contrary. The children who are born at least six months from the 
date of the marriage, or within ten months from the date of the dis- 
continuation of conjugal life, are in law presumed legitimate. 
(Canon 1115.) 

The principle “nemo malus nisi probetur’ induces the Code to 
lay down the rule that the wife is not to be considered having con- 
ceived a child by adulterous intercourse with another man, and 
her husband is considered to be the father of the child. The asser- 
tion of either the wife or the husband, or their united testimony 
that the child is not legitimate, is no proof in Canon Law of the 
illegitimacy of the child. Sound public policy demands that the 
honor and the future welfare of the child is absolutely protected by 
the law of the Church, and the laws of the various states of our 
country follow the same policy. Very stringent proofs are re- 
quired to prove the illegitimacy of a child, born of a married 
woman. 

In reference to a child, born soon after marriage, and a child, 
born of a married woman after the death of her husband, or after 
the discontinuation of conjugal life for other reasons, the Code in 
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the first case takes the shortest possible period of gestation, six 
months, and in the second case the longest possible period, ten 
months. The Code states that if a newly married woman give birth 
to a child after at least six months from the date of her marriage, 
the child is to be considered legitimate; that is to say, her husband 
is considered the father of the child. Ifa woman’s husband die, or 
if for any reason a woman had discontinued conjugal relations 
with her husband, and that woman give birth to a child within ten 
months after the death of her husband, or after the discontinuation 
of conjugal life, her husband is considered in law to be the father 
of the child. If, however, a newly married woman give birth to a 
child before six months from the date of the marriage have elapsed, 
or if a woman give birth to a child eleven or twelve months after 
the death of her husband or the discontinuation of conjugal life, 
what is to be said about the legitimacy of such a child? The Code 
evidently gives us to understand that in such event the child is 
considered illegitimate. 

Some commentators apply the principle of the Code (in Canons 
1114 and 1115, sec. 1) to the first of the two cases and, according 
to that principle, a child born of a woman properly married is sup- 
posed to be legitimate. If that rule of the Code answer the case, 
it was superfluous to add section two to Canon 1115. How can 
the Code suppose a child born, let us say, three or four months after 
marriage, to be legitimate, unless it build its legal presumption on 
the assumption that the present husband had sinful intercourse with 
his present wife before they were married. The presumption may 
be very probable, but legal presumption is not founded on the pre- 
sumption of crime; in fact, it would be fundamentally wrong in 
any jurisprudence to presume or assume that one is guilty. Vlam- 
ing (De Mair., vol. II, p. 285) thinks that the newly-wed husband 
can, by his declaration that the child is his, render it legitimate. 
However, if the law declare illegitimate a child born to newly-mar- 
ried persons before six months from the date of the marriage have 
elapsed, it is difficult to understand how the mere declaration of the 
husband can overcome the contrary presumption of law. It takes 
legal proof to overcome a legal presumption. 
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LEGITIMATION BY SUBSEQUENT MARRIAGE 


Children born of unmarried parties who at the time of the con- 
ception of these children, or during pregnancy, or at least at the 
time of birth, were free to contract a valid marriage, are rendered 
legitimate by a subsequent valid marriage and also by an invalid 
marriage contracted in good faith. It is immaterial whether the 
marriage is newly contracted or whether a formerly invalid mar- 
riage is validated, and the legitimation of the children, already born, 
takes place even if the marriage is not consummated by conjugal 
intercourse. (Canon 1116.) 


Illegitimate children are in law distinguished into two main 
classes, natural and spurious. The spurious children are sub-dis- 
tinguished into adulterous, sacrilegious, incestuous, and nefarious. 
The children born of unmarried parents, who were not prevented 
by any invalidating impediment to contract marriage at the time 
of conception, or pregnancy, or birth of the illegitimate child, are 
called natural children (filii naturales). If the parents were not at 
that time capable of contracting a valid marriage for reason of an 
invalidating impediment, they are called spurious children (flu 
spurt. ) 

The spurious children are called adulterous (flit adulterint) if 
born from adulterous intercourse; they are called sacrilegious if one 
or both parents were either in solemn religious vows, or if the 
father was in major orders; they are called incestuous if the parents 
were blood relations, or relations by marriage in those degrees 
which invalidate marriage; they are called nefarious if the parents 
of the illegitimate child were blood relations in the direct line. 
The first class only of illegitimate children, the flit naturales, are 
made legitimate by a subsequent marriage. However, Canon 1051 
concedes that by a dispensation from a diriment impediment of 
marriage granted by ordinary power, or by power delegated by a 
general indult, the legitimation of offspring of the parties dis- 
pensed, if such offspring has been conceived or born through sin- 
ful intercourse between these same parties, is ipso facto granted, 
with the exception of adulterous and sacrilegious offspring. 


Children made legitimate by subsequent marriage are, as far as 
canonical effects are concerned, held equal in all things to legitimate 
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offspring, unless the Canons explicitly rule otherwise. (Canon 
1117.) In some of the Canons of the Code, it is explicitly stated 
that the person born outside of legitimate wedlock, though rendered 
legitimate by subsequent marriage, cannot be promoted to certain 
high ecclesiastical dignities, ¢. g., the cardinalate (Cf. Canon 232), 
the episcopate (Cf. Canon 331), the abbacy or prelature nullius (Cf. 
Canon 320). 











THE DIVINE OFFICE 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuUCKFAST ABBEY 
I 


II. Formation of the Divine Office 


We commonly speak of the divine office as the Breviary. Our 
Breviary is never laid aside for long—it accompanies us on all our 
journeys—its well-thumbed pages are the confidants of our daily 
thoughts. How frequently it happens that, as we open the book, 
we are suddenly reminded of what befell us, perhaps years ago, 
because on that particular day—may be it was a day of joy, or 
else of sorrow—we happened to say the very psalms, or prayers 
which are appointed for to-dav. It is therefore a matter of supreme 
interest to all priests to have at least some general notions as to how 
the Breviary originated, grew and developed, until it acquired its 
present familiar form. 

Originally the word “Breviarium” signifies a register or inven- 
tory. It is used in that sense by St. Benedict in his Rule, when he 
says that Abbas brevem teneat of all the tools belonging to the 
monastery. In the Middle Ages it often signifies the same thing as 
Comes, that is, a list of the extracts of the Gospels to be read in 
church in the course of the year. Generally speaking, Breviarium 
is the same thing as our Ordo—and even less, for it was simply a 
sheet upon which were written down some directions for the cele- 
bration of the Masses and the Psalmody. We know it as the entire 
collection, generally divided into four volumes, according to the 
four seasons of the year, of the complete penswm of our service to 
God, as distinct from the Missal, the Pontificale and Ritual, which 
contain the text of the Masses, the various rites of the Sacraments 
and so forth. Already Alcuin, at the end of the eighth century, 
uses the word when speaking of a Book of Hours composed by him 
for the use of the Emperor Charlemagne. 

We can only give some slight outline of the history of the 
formation of the Breviary. The observance of some public, or litur- 
gical, forms of Prayer by the Church, is of Apostolic origin. The 
Jews, we know, had their three sacrifices each day, viz., at dawn, 
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in the middle of the day and in the late afternoon or evening. It is 
equally certain that the Apostles and early disciples of Christ did 
not, from the very outset, cut themselves adrift from the Synagogue. 
On the contrary, we are expressly told that they continued “daily, 
with one accord, in the Temple, “the only divergence from Jewish 
practice being this, that they “broke bread, from house to house, 
praising God . . .” (Acts ii. 46). It would have been all but 
impossible to improvise a new form of worship, complete and all 
of a piece, even had the Apostles wished to precipitate so radical a 
change. The Old Law is but the shadow of the New, none the 
less, it seemed but natural to retain at least the framework of Jewish. 
religious life, were it only to smooth the transition from the Syna- 
gogue to the Christian Church. We know from a reading of the 
Acts, how the Church of Jerusalem in particular clung with the 
utmost tenacity and almost up to the last, to the Temple services 
which they had loved so long. 

The Acts likewise show us St. Peter and St. John going up to 
the Temple to pray, at the ninth hour of the day. On the day of 
Pentecost we find the Apostolic College in prayer, when, at the 
third hour of the day, the Holy Ghost came down in the shape of 
fiery tongues. Again, when St. Peter saw the vision of the great 
linen sheet let down by the four corners from heaven to earth, he 
was in prayer in the higher parts of the house, about the sixth hour. 
(Acts x. 9.) 

These hours of Apostolic prayer correspond with the hours of 
sacrifice and praise in the Temple, as well as with those fixed hours 
of prayer which devout Jews had made a law unto themselves 
ever since the day of the captivity. During the mournful years by 
the rivers of Babylon there was no sacrifice,—hence it was replaced 
by prayer, the reading of the Scriptures and the singing of the 
psalms. These pious practices survived the return from the captiv- 
ity and were, as a matter of course, religiously observed throughout 
the Dispersion. 

In the hours of prayer observed by the Apostles we have, so to 
speak, the nucleus from which sprang that majestic and fruitful 
tree, the divine Liturgy, which yields so rich a harvest of sweetest 
flowers and fruit, to the glory of God and the help of man. Morn- 
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ing, noon and night were marked by a separate religious ceremony,— 
the other Canonical Hours were an easy and early sequel. 

Christian worship includes from the very beginning, and of neces- 
sity, two very distinct elements, that is, the breaking of bread, or 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the recitation of prayers and Psalms 
with which the new converts had been familiar from their earliest 
years. We may learn something of the nature of these prayers 
from a famous text of St. Paul. Writing to his beloved Timothy, 
whom he had appointed Bishop of Crete, the Apostle gives him 
directions, not only for his personal conduct, but also concerning 
the life and practice of the Church. When the faithful meet for 
prayer let there be four different acts of worship: Obsecro igitur 
primum omnium fiert obsecrationes, orationes, postulationes, grati- 
arum actiones, pro omnibus hominibus. (1 Tim. ii. 1.) Obviously 
there is no question here of mere private devotion, but of corporate 
prayer and thanksgiving—in other words, of a liturgical service. 
The earliest commentators have seen in this Apostolic injunction 
the rudiments, at least, of a Liturgy: Discipline leges tradidit 
(Paulus) pro publicis Ecclesie precibus in Missa et Officio divino, 
says St. Ambrose (in Tim. Cf. Migne P. L. xvit. 466). St. Au- 
gustine, it is true, tries to apply the four Pauline terms exclusively 
to the four parts of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. However, already 
in the first century, St. Clement of Rome mentions an Apostolic 
ordinance of hours of worship. Obviously St. Paul insists only 
that Timothy should faithfully carry out in his church what was 
already an established custom elsewhere. 

In his letter to the Church of Corinth written about the year 96, 
St. Clement makes a very marked distinction between the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice and other religious functions : “We must do all things 
in order, whatsoever our Lord has commanded us to do; at regular 
intervals Sacrifices and sacred Offices must be offered up at stated 
times and hours.” 

A little later we come across another allusion to the liturgical 
practices of the early Christians, one that is all the more valuable 
because it was never made for the sake of facilitating the antiquarian 
studies of posterity. Pliny the Younger was governor of Bithynia 
at the opening of the second century. In a report drawn up for his 
master, Trajan, the governor speaks of the assemblies of the Chris- 
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tians. He has nothing to reproach them with. All he knows about 
them is that they are wont to meet very early, ere the break of day: 
ant lucem convenire, hymnumque Christo quasi Deo canere. “Then 
they retire for a time” quibus peractis moram discedendi, to return 
once more at night, for a common meal.” The Agape followed by 
the Eucharistic Supper. (Plin. Epist. I. #. 97.) 

The Didaché prescribes the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer three 
times in the day and at fixed hours. This Prayer corresponds to 
the threefold sacrifice and worship of the Temple. These various 
prescriptions give us all the elements of a true Canonical Office. We 
must, moreover, bear in mind that the Jewish sacrifice of the middle 
of the day, and that of evening, had, by degrees, coalesced into but 
one, so that there were only two general assemblies in the Temple, 
for the purpose of sacrifice, one in the morning, the other in the late 
afternoon, or the early hours of evening. People still spoke of three 
sacrifices, just as we speak of Matins and Lauds as two distinct 
Offices. These were indeed at first distinct and separate, not only 
in character, but also as regards the time of their celebration; vir- 
tually, however, they form but the one Night-Office of the Church. 

The writings of Tertullian are a most important source of in- 
formation for the last two decades of the second century. In his 
book on Prayer he takes it for granted that all Christians observe 
the appointed times of prayer in the morning and at night. As for 
the remainder of the day, there is no special law, nevertheless he 
declares that “non erit otiosa extrinsecus observatio etiam horarum 
quarumdam, istarum dico communium quae diem inter spatia sig- 
nant, tertia, sexta, nona, quas sollemniores in Scriptura inventre est.” 
We must worship not less than three times a day, we who are the 
debtors of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. This obliga- 
tion is altogether distinct from the established Prayer which must 
be offered, without any further insistence, at the beginning of night 
and day. (De Orat. 23-25.) 

From the earliest times we likewise notice a tendency to associate 
certain hours of prayer with the mysteries of our Redemption. 
Thus in the Canones Hippolyti we read that all Christians should 
pray at the third hour of the day because at that hour the Saviour 
of the world voluntarily suffered Himself to be crucified for our 
salvation. (Another reading is: because at that hour our Lord 
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was condemned by Pilate.) We should pray at the sixth hour, be- 
cause at that hour all creation was perturbed by the grievous crime 
of the Jews; at the ninth hour, because at that hour Christ prayed 
and surrendered His spirit into the hands of His Father. 

Each succeeding century adds its quota both to the stability and 
the solemnity of the Church’s public Prayer. However, it was only 
at the peace of the Church, when she at last emerged from the 
thraldom and the cruel persecutions of the civilian powers, that the 
divine Office definitely took the form in which we know it. Two 
facts contributed very powerfully to this development, namely, the 
foundation and spread of the religious Orders and the religious 
observance of the mysteries of the Incarnation, that is, the estab- 
lishment of the festivals of our Lord, our Lady, the Martyrs, and 
finally, even those of Saints who were not Confessors of the faith. 

One would scarcely dare to affirm that the ascetae, or Monks, 
invented the Divine Office, the celebration whereof was their chief 
occupation. All they did was to add yet further to that which al- 
ready constituted the daily task of the clergy, nay, even of the laity. 
As Thomassin remarks: “The holy discipline of monachism throws 
not a little light upon what I am about to say concerning Ecclesi- 
astical Offices: quod enim a Matre acceperant, non sine foenore 
fila reddidere. The Monks began by being disciples of the Church, 
but such disciples that the Church deemed it a gain and an honor 
to follow in their wake.” (Vet. et Nov. Eccl. Discipl. p. 1, c. 2.) 

We get a very clear idea of the constituent elements of the Divine 
Office after the peace of the Church by studying the famous 
Peregrinatio of Etheria. This noble and enterprising Gallo-Roman 
lady witnessed the celebration of the Liturgy in the Holy City 
towards the close of the fourth century. “Every morning,” she tells 
us, “before cock-crow, the doors of the church of the Resurrection 
are opened, when Monks and Nuns come down—and not only 
they, but likewise such men and women as desire to keep watch 
with them. From that hour, until daybreak, hymns and psalms, 
responsories and antiphons are recited, and after each psalm a 
prayer is said. . . . As soon as daylight appears, they begin the 
psalms of Matins and Lauds.” Terce, Sexte and None are likewise 
observed. “At the tenth hour, which we call Lucernarium, the whole 
multitude gathers once more in the Anastasis, all the lamps and 
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candles are lit and there is much brightness: then the psalms of 
Vespers are sung: dicuntur psalm lucernares, sed et Antiphonae 
diutius”; that is, the Vesper Office was longer than that of Terce, 
Sexte and None. Also, the psalms that were sung were already 
determined by custom or ecclesiastical law. 

In the writings of the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
we find many allusions to the offices, both of the day and the night. 
Nor were priests and monks the only ones to attend them; the 
faithful also participated in them, the more fervent among them 
assisting ever at the nocturnal psalmody. The Vigil, or night- 
watch of the Paschal festival was universally observed. The Vigils 
of the Martyrs were also frequented, but a measure of liberty was 
allowed with regard to attendance at the latter. (Cf. St. Hieronym 
contra Vigilant.) The same St. Jerome recommends to Laeta 
that she take with her her little daughter, though still in her infancy, 
whenever she attends the night Offices of the great feasts. St. Jerome 
speaks of the Hours of Terce, Sexte, None, Vespers, Midnight and 
Morning. 

Up to the fifth century the Divine Office was still in a state of 
flux. There was much variety and uncertainty. A master-hand 
was needed to co-ordinate the diverse elements of the Liturgy so as to 
make one harmonious whole. To this end God gave His Church 
that wonderful Liturgist, St. Benedict, the Patriarch of Western 
Monachism, who did for the Latin Church what King David had 
done for the services of the Temple: dedit in celebrationibus decus 
et ornavit tempora usque ad consummationem vite, ut laudarent 
nomen sanctum Domini, et emplificarent mane Dei sanctitatem. 
(Ecch, «lui. 12.) 

It must be admitted that St. Benedict only legislated for his 
Monks. In his humility he goes so far as to suggest that if his 
ordering of the Divine Office displeases any one, he should hold 
himself at liberty to change, or improve upon it. However, the 
Church has not only maintained his work, but all historians and 
liturgists readily grant that the Roman Church has taken the ar- 
rangement of St. Benedict as her own model in the final ordering 
of her Liturgy. “As for the exact ordering of the Offices, the 
distribution of psalms, antiphons or responsories . . . there has been 
much variety in different churches . . . Provincial Councils strove 
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to bring about uniformity. When this was at last realized, it was 
only brought about under the inspiration of the Benedictine Rule, 
patticularly through the influence and practice of the monasteries 
of Rome, those great abbeys grouped round the basilicas of the 
Lateran, the Vatican, St. Mary Major, which gradually became 
Chapters, regular ones at first, and later on secular ones.” 
(Duchesne, Origines du culte chret., p. 437.) 

St. Benedict’s aim was, in the first instance, so to order the dis- 
tribution of the psalms that the entire psalter should be recited in 
the course of a week. The Scriptures, also, were to be read in 
their entirety, in the course of each year, together with those 
homilies or commentaries que a nominatissimis, et orthodoxis, et 
Catholicis patribus facte sunt. (Regula, c. 9.) The Night Office 
is to consist of never less than twelve psalms. Twelve psalms 
were also said at the Day Hours, three at each. The Lucernarium 
was split into two Offices, respectively called Vespers and Compline. 
Each Hour begins with the invocation so dear to the ancient Saints 
of the Eastern deserts: Deus in adjutorium meum intende. St. 
Benedict also gives hospitality to metric hymns—the Ambrosianus, 
as he calls the new composition. By this we see that the great 
Law-giver borrowed from Milan as well as from Rome. However, 
it is always the great Roman Church that is his model (sicut psalht 
Ecclesia Romana) (Regula, c. 13). 

When the Lombards destroyed the last foundation of St. Benedict, 
the Abbey of Monte Cassino, its Monks sought and found a new 
home near the Lateran. At the same time Benedictine monasteries 
sprang up in the immediate neighborhood of the other basilicas. 
In these, the Monks sang the Divine Office by day and by night. 
In this way, the ordering of the Office, as made by St. Benedict, 
obtained yet greater importance and influence. We may say that 
we owe to the great Saint a definitive ordering of the Divine 
Psalmody which was followed from the middle of the sixth century 
onwards, not only at Subiaco and Monte Cassino, but in the very 
centre of Christianity. 

We may ask ourselves the question: “Did St. Benedict evolve a 
brand-new order of psalmody, or did he base his disciplina psallendi 
upon what was in use in Rome?” It would appear that the latter 
was the case—or perhaps more correctly Monte Cassino and Rome 
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reacted upon each other in this matter. A writer of the eighth 
century, or perhaps even of the middle of the seventh, says that 
the cursus of St. Benedict bears the greatest resemblance to the 
Roman liturgical cursus: “Est et alius cursus, beati Benedictt, quem 
singulariter pauco discordantem a cursu Romano in sua Regula 
reperies scriptum.” (Cf. Dict. d’archéol. chret. Breviaire, p. 1307.) 


(To be continued) 


























CASUS MORALIS 
Communication With Heretics 
By G. Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case: In a country town, away from large centres of population, 
the good feeling existing between Catholics and those outside the 
fold often goes beyond the bounds of friendly social intercourse 
and invades the sphere of religion. The pastor has an application 
from a non-Catholic who is anxious to act as his organist, without 
remuneration. Other non-Catholics express their desire to join 
the choir and to take part in the wonderful processions of May and 
Corpus Christi. In fact, one man, edified by the conduct and lan- 
guage of the Catholic Holy Name members, applied for admission 
into the Society. On the other hand, their Catholic neighbors are at 
times invited to accept the honor of being sponsors at a Protestant 
baptism, to hear noted preachers and revivalists who occasionally 
visit the town, and even to sing in the non-Catholic Church choir. 


Questions: 1. What are the various kinds of communication 
with heretics? 


2. What communication with heretics is forbidden? 


What should be the pastor’s attitude in the various 
cases? 


Solution: 1. There is civil, as distinguished from religious, 
communication with heretics. The former, called for by political, 
business and social reasons, is forbidden by the natural law only in 
so far as it constitutes a real danger to either faith or morals. 

Communication in religious service is actual participation in a 
sacred function and consequently differs from codperation, which 
merely implies the supplying of a means necessary or useful for 
divine worship. Active communication is usually understood to 
cover the case of a Catholic taking part in a heretical rite, while 
the term, “passive” is applied to the case of a heretic being allowed 
to have a share in public Catholic worship. Still it may be well 
to note that in Canon 1258, the Code, referring exclusively to 
Catholics, speaks of active participation in non-Catholic rites as 
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opposed to passive or material presence at them. We take the 
terms here in the former sense. 

A last distinction, the most important of all, is that between 
formal and material communication. Formal communication means 
taking part in the sacred side of a religious function. I think this 
is what is so sweepingly forbidden by the Code, Canon 1258: “it 
is not allowed for the faithful in any way, actively to assist at, or 
take part in, non-Catholic sacred functions.” It can arise either 
from the intention of the participant to make himself one with the 
non-Catholic worshippers or from the very nature of the share he 
takes in their heretical service. Material communication, on the 
other hand, is the taking part in a rite which is sacred but without 
any share in its purely religious character. 

We are now in a position to state the principles governing this 
important matter. 

II. 1. Active formal religious communication is forbidden 
by the natural law, because it is really a denial of the true faith, 
and a profession of one that is false. 

2. Active material public religious communication is, as a 
rule, forbidden by the natural law, because it also, to a degree, ap- 
parently implies the acceptance of what is false; it endangers the 
faith of the Catholic participant and may be a source of scandal 
to others of the faithful. That is why it is forbidden by ecclesiastical 
law too. However, in cases where there is no danger of violating 
the natural law and there is no Church prohibition, for a grave 
reason, to be passed on, in a doubt, by the Bishop, it may be tol- 
erated. In general, to decide when material communication may 
be tolerated we must be able to answer in the negative the follow- 
ing questions: “Is there danger of perversion?” “Is there danger 
of scandal?” “Is there an ecclesiastical prohibition against it?” “Is 
there real, though only implicit, denial of religious truth? 

3. Passive communication is also frowned upon as a rule, 
because if acquiesced in too readily, would seem to be a sign of 
religious unity between those who profess the truth and heretics. 
Here naturally, the ban is not so strict, as the danger is less than 
in cases of active communication and the advantages to be derived 
by heretics from contact with the church’s ceremonies are far from 
negligible. 
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A remark is in place here. In deciding the lawfulness of 
material communication, account must be taken of circumstances, 
custom and public opinion. What is licit at one time in one place 
may be illicit in other places, at other times. In fact, under certain 
conditions, instances of communication unjustifiable on principle 
may be allowed to pass unchallenged, if thereby greater evils are 
averted. This is in conformity with a declaration of the Holy 
Office, April 26, 1894. 

III. The pastor may engage the non-Catholic as his organist, if 
no scandal is to be feared from such action. (Holy Office, Feb. 
23, 1820.) It need scarcely be said that a Catholic of equal or 
slightly inferior ability should be given the preference over his 
Protestant competitor. He should not admit non-Catholics to the 
choir and have them sing at liturgical functions (Holy Office, 
May 1, 1889). It was decreed by the same Holy Office, Nov. 
20, 1850, that heretics should not be allowed to carry tapers or 
lamps in Catholic processions. They should not be encouraged 
to take part in those solemn ceremonies; if, of their own accord, 
they fall in with the ranks of Catholics doing honor to Our Lord, 
there is no need to exclude them. Canon 693 par. I makes the 
reception of non-Catholics into a Church society invalid. After 
long and bitter disputes among theologians as to the lawfulness 
of a Catholic acting as sponsor to a Protestant child baptized by 
a Protestant minister, the Holy Office, May 10, 1770, decided that 
it was unlawful to act in such capacity either personally or by 
proxy. As a rule, Catholics should keep away from non-Catholic 
sermons. It would not be a grievous sin for a Catholic, through 
curiosity, to listen to such a sermon as long as there was no danger 
of perversion or of scandal and no ecclesiastical prohibition. If 
there was no breach of either naturai or Church law, under certain 
circumstances, a man might be allowed to listen to them for the 
purpose of refutation. The Catholic sense instinctively knows the 
danger of attendance at such discourses. Lastly, a Catholic should 
not be allowed to sing in a Protestant Church choir (S.C. de Prop. 
Fide, June 19, 1889). The influence of the service, the hearing 
of heretical sermons, the very atmosphere are baneful for a Catholic 
soul. There is real danger of indifferentism and of perversion, if 
the active communication were not in itself sinful. 
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The pastor then should try to instill into the members of his 
flock a love of the faith and an uncompromising loyalty to the 
Church. His non-Catholic neighbors, kindly disposed as they are, 
may be led to see the difference between error and truth and to 
embrace the latter under the influence of God’s grace and of the 
example of unswerving fidelity shown by their Catholic friends. 














DEVOTIONAL STUDIES OF THE SACRAMENTS 
By Dom Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


II. Grace—Sanctifying, Actual, Sacramental 


The whole scope and purpose of the Sacraments is to convey the 
grace of God to the soul. Sanctifying Grace is that one thing 
which gives to the creature nobility and worth in the estimation of 
God Himself, inasmuch as it is a real likeness to Himself. Sancti- 
fying grace is nothing less than the creature’s participation in the 
divine nature, a communication of the divine Good to a created 
and limited being. It is not God Himself, dwelling in us, but a 
created quality which so modifies, or elevates our soul and its powers 
that we are able to attain to God Himself, even in this present life, 
though darkly, and beyond the possibility of analysis or experience. 
Above all it gives us the radical capacity to behold the unveiled 
Majesty of God in the life to come. God is a spirit, and as such 
essentially an intellectual object, dimly known by reason; more dis- 
tinctly by faith and revelation. He is also the Sovereign Good, 
supremely desirable, and worthy of all love and eager longing. Grace 
so strengthens us that we are enabled to enter, so to speak, into the 
life of the Godhead, to know divine Truth and to love the divine 
Good in itself and for itself. This is the meaning of that strange 
saying of St. Peter’s: “partakers of the divine nature” (II Pet. i. 4). 

Another way of describing sanctifying grace would be to compare 
it to the rational soul. The soul is by nature a spiritual substance, 
simple, not divisible into parts, intellectual, immortal. It has a life 
all its own and is yet intended by the Creator to be united to matter, 
that is, the body of man. The soul is not, however, in the body as 
some precious liquor might be contained within a vessel of coarser 
material. Nor is it in the body, guiding and ruling it, as a pilot 
is in the boat he steers. The soul is in the body as a source of life 
and power; it forms and quickens the body and is the fountain 
whence spring all the spiritual and material powers of man. Hence 
the human body has a peculiar dignity and nobility. Its senses are 
ennobled because, ultimately, they owe their vital force to a nature 
which is wholly different from that element which quickens the 
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bodies of animals. In some such way does grace modify, elevate 
and transform our soul—a soul, as it were, within the soul. 

To be in a state of grace implies above all else, that one is a child 
of God. “Behold what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called and should be the sons of God.” 
(I Jo. iii. 1.) A son is his father’s child through a natural genera- 
tion; the nature that is his he has received from his parent. There 
is a most intimate link between father and son, that is, a community 
of nature which the one owes to the other. To be sons of God, 
not only in name, but in deed, we too must be born of God and 
thus have a common nature with Him. God would not call us His 
children without making us His sons. Moreover, sanctity, like our 
sonship of God, is no mere external appellation to which nothing 
answers within us. Grace, therefore, is not only just God’s good will 
towards us. It is that, no doubt, but how much more! God shows 
love or good will when He gives, as it were, tangible proof of it. 
God’s love is effective, not affective—that is, He loves the creature 
not because He is drawn by the good He sees in it—He makes it 
good and, in the measure of its goodness, lovable also. Grace, then, 
is a quality inherent in the soul, transfiguring it, as it were, and 
giving it a new and higher, nay, a truly divine mode both of exist- 
ence and activity. 

In the natural order the soul is not directly operative—it works 
through the powers that flow, or proceed from it. In like manner, 
from sanctifying grace, which is, as it were, the supernatural form 
of our soul, there flow certain powers of the same kind and order as 
grace. These are the virtues of faith, hope and charity. By these 
powers we reach out to God Himself: “if any one love me, he will 
keep my words, and my Father will love him, and we will come to 
him, and will make our abode with him.” (Jo. xiv. 23.) The 
whole supernatural life consists simply in this inrush of God into us, 
and an elevation by which we are able to respond to His action 
upon us. 

Surely it is a thought that may well fill the soul with a holy 
wonderment, to realize that however lowly, simple and ignorant a 
man may be in the natural order, if he is but in a state of grace, 
his soul is the sanctuary of the Godhead, his body the temple of 
the Holy Ghost and his whole existence here below a preparation 
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for, and an adaptation to, a life such as “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, and the heart of man cannot conceive.” 

Sanctifying grace is also called habitual grace, inasmuch as we 
have it as a permanent quality. It is a mode of existence rather 
than a virtue, for virtue is intended for action and, as Aristotle 
says, “can only belong to a being which is already perfect in its 
nature.” Sanctifying grace constitutes our supernatural existence 
or nature. In the order of nature it is not sufficient that we should 
have existence and be equipped with certain powers—God must 
concur in all our actions. This is not less necessary, but more so, in 
the supernatural order. Our spiritual powers must be set in motion 
by God and applied by Him to their object, which ultimately, is 
Himself. Now He is and even remains infinitely beyond our grasp, 
hence St. Paul’s saying that no one can say “the Lord Jesus” except 
by the inspiration and motion of the Holy Ghost. This concurrence 
of God in our actions is called Actual grace. 

Actual Grace is entirely different from habitual grace. The one 
is a mode of existence—an entitative habit—the other an energy, 
an impetus transiently impressed upon the soul. We may call it a 
force, or a light, for it is both these things. At times it helps the 
mind to see things in their true perspective, reveals unsuspected 
dangers, or helps us to come to some important decision. At other 
times it steadies the wavering will, renews our flagging energy, 
enables us resolutely to turn away from the allurements of sinful 
pleasure, in fine, makes us bear all those things which our Lord 
describes in one word when He calls them “our cross.” 

Actual grace is indispensable. “To do good,” says the Apostle, “is 
not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy.” (Rom. ix. 16.) 

If my eye is sound, I have the power of vision. It may, however, 
happen that I am unable to see anything, even though my eyes be 
in perfect condition, because sight further depends upon something 
altogether independent of its organ. I can only see if there is light. 
In a like manner, once we are justified and raised to a supernatural 
state, we have the radical power of acting supernaturally. But these 
powers must be roused and directed by the Holy Ghost. This is 
done by actual grace, of which the poet says: 
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And shall grace not find means, that finds her way, 
The speediest of the winged messengers, 
To visit all thy creatures, and to all 
Comes unprevented, unimplored, unsought? 
Happy for man so coming! 
—Paradise Lost. 


Sacramental Grace is a form of actual grace. The general pur- 
pose of the sacraments is either to bestow, to restore, or to increase 
sanctifying grace. But over and above this general effect, there 
obviously is some peculiar gain for the soul, otherwise it would be 
difficult to account for the number and variety of these divinely 
appointed channels of grace. The infused virtues and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost do indeed perfect the soul. Nevertheless there are 
in the life of men certain special needs, certain emergencies, for 
which special help is required. The Sacraments are instituted for 
this end. The special grace which they contain—the sacramental 
grace, as it is called—is not just sanctifying grace, or a mere casual 
help, so to speak, which can be obtained in many other ways. 





Sacramental grace adds to the grace of the gifts and virtues, not 
indeed another habitual gift, but some actual divine help which ex- 
tends and intensifies the grace of the virtues and the gifts for the 
realization of the specific object of the Sacrament. Sanctifying 
grace, says St. Thomas, is given in Baptism and Confirmation. But 
if nothing else, nothing special, were given, the necessity of at least 





one sacrament would not be apparent. But in Baptism we are made 
members of Christ’s mystical body, and in Confirmation we are made 
so strong in faith that we are emboldened to confess it publicly 
and even to die for it were the occasion for such heroism to arise. 
There are, therefore, as many kinds of such special extension or in- 
tensifying of sanctifying grace, as there are Sacraments. Thus the 
action of grace is extended to certain objects which it could not 
reach without this specific help. By thus conceiving Sacramental 
grace we avoid, on the one hand, a multiplication of habits in the 
soul, and on the other, the Sacraments shine in their full dignity and 
the least suspicion of unreality, or overlapping, is avoided. 

The Sacraments play a unique role in our every-day life. Small 
wonder is it that our Catholic people hold them in such esteem. 
What must not be the strength and vitality of a faith, hope and 
charity which are constantly quickened by these marvellous contri- 
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vances of divine Wisdom? So when we witness, for instance, the 
beautiful, happy home-life of a Catholic family, we should realize 
that the mainspring of all this domestic bliss is found in the sacra- 
mental grace of holy Matrimony. However poor our people may 
be in respect of the goods of this world, they possess in their Sacra- 
ments sources of spiritual wealth and happiness which the rich 
and the wise ones of this world might well envy them, if their lives 
are outside the range of their sweet influence. An _ intelligent 
swimmer makes use of every wave that lifts him on its crest, so as to 
get nearer to his goal, with a minimum of effort. In like manner 
the Christian is daily lifted above himself and borne along, towards 
a divinely-appointed goal, surely, swiftly—one would almost say 
unconsciously—at any rate, without ever fully realizing in this 
world the tremendous efficacy of God’s greatest gift to man, the 
sevenfold stream of the Sacraments. 


SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER. 


It is an article of faith, defined by the Council of Florence, that 
three Sacraments imprint a special character upon the soul of the 
recipient. The nature of this mysterious character is not clearly 
known to us. Its name, however, helps us towards a dim concep- 
tion of it. The word “character” signifies, etymologically, an im- 
pression, or distinguishing mark made upon a thing or a person. 
Thus a soldier’s uniform might be described as his character inas- 
much as it is something that distinguishes him from civilians. The 
Sacramental character marks, and, as it were, brands the soul, not 
indeed for shame, but for honor. 

According to St. Thomas, character is a spiritual power, a ca- 
pacity both active and passive, enabling us both to receive for our- 
selves and to impart to others, certain spiritual gifts. It is not the 
same thing as sacramental grace, nor is it directly a sign of grace, 
for it is given independently of the dispositions of the soul at the 
moment of receiving the Sacrament. 

By means of this mysterious mark, or impression, the Christian 
enters upon a new relation with Jesus Christ, who is “the brightness 
of the glory (of the Father) and the figure (character) of his 
substance.” (Heb. i. 3.) Theologians likewise see an allusion to 
character in (II Cor. i. 21, 22): “Now he that confirmeth us with 
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you in Christ, and he that hath anointed us, is God: who also hath 
sealed us, and given the pledge of the spirit in our hearts.” The 
purpose of character is to convey power of receiving and imparting 
grace. Hence it must be akin to the character of Christ, the cause 
and source of all grace, and so to His priesthood. All spiritual 
cleansing, or strengthening, is through the priesthood of Christ. 
Those who are spiritually cleansed or anointed participate passively 
in our Lord’s priesthood, and those who purify and strengthen others 
participate actively in the priestly power of the Son of God. For 
that reason theologians teach that character is imprinted, not upon 
the essence, but on the powers of the soul. Hence character is more 
permanent than even Sanctifying grace. St. Augustine, quoted by 
St. Thomas, says that “the Christian Sacraments do not cling less 
to the soul than does the military ‘character’ to the body.” Ifa 
soldier has been punished, or degraded from his rank, and is once 
more re-instated, all that need be done is a formal recognition of the 
rank he once held. Since character is a real image of Christ’s 
priesthood, it shares the permanence of that ineffable priesthood. 
The intellect receives the sacramental character because, says St. 
Thomas, “character is concerned with what belongs to divine wor- 
ship, which is nothing else but a profession of faith by certain ex- 
ternal signs. Hence it is necessary that character should be in that 
faculty of the soul whose object is knowledge,” thus even as the 
intellect is perpetual and incorruptible, the Character remains indel- 
ibly engraven on the soul. 

There are only three Sacraments that make such a permanent 
impression upon the soul, to wit, Baptism, Confirmation and Holy 
Orders. These three Sacraments are related to divine worship 
either actively or passively. By Baptism man is made a member of 
Christ’s body and so rendered capable of receiving the vital influx 
that is derived from the Head—Baptism is thus the gate by which 
we are admitted to the other Sacraments. Confirmation so 
strengthens us that we are able boldly to confess our faith, which 
is of the very essence of divine worship. In Holy Orders there is 
given the fulness of spiritual power, so that we can communicate to 
others the graces contained in the remaining Sacraments. 


After these necessary preliminaries we shall attempt a practical 
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study of each of the seven Sacraments, paying attention not so much 
to ceremonies or abstruse theological and historical problems, as to 
the real inner meaning of these wonderful means of grace which 
are, in very deed, the riches of our poverty. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS OF THE MONTH 


PAPAL APPROVAL OF THE MISSIONARY CONGREGATION OF THE 
SoNS OF THE IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 


The Missionary Congregation had been inaugurated in Spain, 
July 16, 1849, by Rev. Anthony M. Claret. The association grew 
rapidly, and has at present one hundred and fifty-four houses divided 
into ten provinces and spreads over many countries. The constitu- 
tions of the congregation given to it by its founder, the Rev. Claret, 
later Archbishop of the diocese of St. James in Cuba, had been 
provisionally approved by the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars for ten years by decree of November 21, 1866, and before 
the lapse of the ten years the constitutions were definitely ap- 
proved by decree of May 2, 1870. On the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the congregation the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, specially endorses and blesses the congrega- 
tion and gives to it his fullest approval. (Apostolic Letters, July 
16, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pages 354-357.) 


CoNGRATULATORY LETTER OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF TO RIGHT 
Rev. IGnatius SEIPEL oF AUSTRIA 


On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination 
to the priesthood the Pope congratulates Monsignor Seipel, the 
eminent statesman whose work for the rebuilding of the shattered 
Austrian nation has gained him a world-wide reputation for effi- 
ciency in statesmanship. The Holy Father refers to the recent 
attack made on his life by an anarchistic assassin and congratulates 


him on the recovery from the wound he received in the attack. 
(Letters of Pope Pius XI, July 8, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, 
page 358.) 


CONGRATULATORY LETTER OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF TO VERY 
Rev. Victor A. Huarp oF CANADA 


The Holy Father writes words of praise and encouragement to 
Very Rev. Victor A. Huard, editor of the magazine Le Naturalisme 
Canadien on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the publi- 
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cation of the magazine. The excellent scholarship of Father Huard 
has, as the Holy Father remarks, met with recognition not only 

by the Church but also by the government of the province of ; 
Quebec. (Letters of Pope Pius XI, July 12, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XVI, page 359.) 












CONGRATULATORY LETTER OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF TO THE 
EpITors OF THE “CIvILTA CATTOLICA” 







The Holy Father congratulates the Jesuit Fathers on the occasion 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of their publication of the Civilta 
Cattolica. The Pope praises the courage and fearless attitude of 
the editors of the paper in the defense of the Church and gives due 
credit to the learning of the men who for the last seventy-five years 
have edited a paper that has won recognition from friend and foe. 
(Letters of Pope Pius XI, July 31, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, 


page 360.) 









SEVENTH CENTENARY OF THE STIGMATA OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 







The Holy Father writes to Cardinal Orestes Giorgi, Protector 
of the Order of Friars Minor, on the occasion of the celebration of 
the seventh centenary of the Stigmata of St. Francis. In the first 
place, the Supreme Pontiff states that the fact that St. Francis bore 
the wounds of our Lord is absolutely attested in history. After the 
death of St. Francis many members of his own Order and a great 
number of people saw his body and venerated the sacred wounds. 
Friar Thomas of Celano, a reliable historian, who wrote the life 
of St. Francis three years after the death of the saint, and St. 
Bonaventure attest the fact. The Holy Father makes special con- 
cessions for the celebration of Holy Mass in commemoration of the 
Stigmata of St. Francis on September 17th, on Mount La Verna, 
the place where St. Francis received the Stigmata. Indulgences of 
seven years and seven quarantines, and a plenary indulgence on the 
last day, are granted to all Franciscan churches where triduums or 
novenas are held in commemoration of the seventh centenary of 
the Stigmata of St. Francis. (Letter of Pope Pius XI, August 2, 
1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pages 362-365. ) 
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Book PLACED ON THE INDEX 


The book entitled “L’esperienza etica dell’ Evangelio,’ Intro- 
duzione e note di Adolfo Omodeo, Bari, Laterga, is declared to 
contravene Canon 1399 of the Code of Canon Law and is therefore 
to be placed on the Index of Forbidden Books. (S. Congregation 
of the Holy Office, August 1, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, 
page 368.) 


EXTENT OF THE Power oF BisHors To ALLOW CELEBRATION OF 
Hoty Mass IN THE OPEN AIR 


The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments addresses a letter 
to all the Ordinaries of Italy saying that the Church from ancient 
times has forbidden the saying of Mass outside a church or chapel 
consecrated or blessed for divine worship. Though the Code, in 
Canon 822, does give the local Ordinaries power to permit the 
celebration of Holy Mass in the open air, their power is restricted 
by the Code for extraordinary occasions where a just and reason- 
able cause makes it advisable to permit Holy Mass outside a church 
or chapel. Political gatherings and profane celebrations are not 
good reasons why the bishop may permit Holy Mass to be said 
outside the usual place of divine worship. (S. Congregation of the 
Sacraments, July 26, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, page 370.) 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
SEVERAL PoINTs ON DESECRATION OF CEMETERIES 


Questions: Please discuss the following points in reference to the desecra- 
tion of Catholic cemeteries: 

1. When are Catholic cemeteries which have been solemnly consecrated or 
blessed considered desecrated ? 

2. In case of desecration must all burials in them be prohibited until after 
their reconciliation ? 

3. Should they be re-blessed as soon as possible, and what form should be 
used ? 

4. Should this re-blessing be public or private? 

5. Is a Catholic cemetery which has been blessed desecrated by the burial of 
an unbaptized infant in the consecrated part of the cemetery? 

6. Should the body of such an infant be exhumed and reburied in the non- 
consecrated portion of the cemetery? 

2. Should such a cemetery be re-blessed before burials are again permitted? 


Dusivs. 

Answer: Catholic cemeteries, both those which have been simply 
blessed and those which have been consecrated, are, according tc 
Canon 1207, desecrated in the same manner in which the dignity of 
a consecrated or blessed church is violated. We use the term 
“desecrated” in the sense of defiling the dignity of a church or a 
cemetery; technically, the term “desecrated” means that the conse- 
cration or blessing is lost entirely, as for instance, when with the 
authority of the bishop a church or a cemetery is abandoned as a 
place of divine worship or Christian burial and turned over to secular 
purposes. The violation of the dignity of a church or a cemetery 
by certain sinful actions committed in those places is called a vio- 
latio or pollutio, and the rehabilitation of such a church or cemetery 
is not a new consecration or blessing, but a performance of certain 
sacred ceremonies prescribed in the Roman Ritual or the Pontifi- 
cale, which ceremonies are called “reconciliatio ecclestae vel coeme- 
ter.” 

1. The following crimes committed publicly within a church or 
cemetery violate the dignity of these sacred places and render them 
unfit for divine worship or Christian burial, unless the sacred rites 
of reconciliation are performed: (1) the crime of homicide; (2) 
sinful shedding of blood (profuse bleeding) ; (3) use of a church 
or cemetery for impious or unbecoming purposes; (4) burial of 
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unbaptized person or of a Christian who died in excommunication 
imposed on him by a competent ecclesiastical court. (Canon 1172.) 

2. In a cemetery which has been violated by one of the four 
crimes, no burial may take place until the rite of reconciliation has 
been performed. (Canon 1173.) 


3. The cemetery must be re-habilitated for Christian burial as 
soon as possible. (Canon 1174.) If the cemetery is merely blessed, 
the pastor of the church to which the cemetery belongs, or any 
priest with his consent, may perform the rite of reconciliation, and 
he uses the form of the Roman Ritual in Chapter XXX Ordo Re- 
conciliandt Coemeterium violatum. If the cemetery was conse- 
crated, the rite of reconciliation as prescribed by the Pontificale 
Romanum under the heading of “De Ecclesiae et Coemeterui Re- 
conciliatione”’ is to be taken. A consecrated cemetery cannot be 
reconciled by a priest, except with delegation by the bishop. In a 
case of necessity, where the cemetery is needed for burial and the 
bishop cannot be reached in time, the pastor may reconcile a con- 
secrated cemetery and then refer the matter to the bishop. (Canon 
1176.) 

4. The reconciliation is a public function. The Roman Ritual 
directs the officiating priest to take other priests and clerics in pro- 
cession from the church to the cemetery. It is certainly becoming 
that the public takes part in the ceremony, since the crime com- 
mitted against the dignity of the sacred place was public. 

5. The law states that the burial of an unbaptized person dese- 
crates the cemetery, wherefore one would conclude that it makes 
no difference whether that person is an infant or an adult. Never- 
theless, there is a probable opinion held by many authors that the 
burial of an infant of Christian parents does not desecrate the ceme- 
tery. The same is held concerning catechumens who die without 
Baptism while they are under instruction to be baptized and re- 
ceived into the Church. (Cf. Wernz, Jus Decretal., vol. III, No. 
471.) 

6. As the burial of an unbaptized infant of Christian parents 
does not, according to a probable opinion, desecrate the cemetery, 
the body need not be exhumed. But if an unbaptized adult or a 
Christian excommunicated by sentence of an ecclesiastical court were 
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buried in a Catholic cemetery, the body must be taken up before 
the rite of reconciliation is performed. 

7. A cemetery which has been defiled by one of the four crimes 
may not serve as a burial place before the rite of reconciliation 
has been performed. We saw under No. 3 that the Church has 
provided for all emergencies, so that there can be no excuse to use 
the cemetery as a burial place before its reconciliation. 










CoNFLICT OF TERMS OF LAstT WILL wiTH ORAL INSTRUCTIONS OF 
TESTATOR 







Question: Father X who died six years ago left one hundred dollars for 
Masses for certain members of his family specified in the will. His brother, 
a layman, was appointed administrator. After the priest’s death the administrator 
handed me the hundred dollars for Masses and asked me to say them for those 
mentioned in the will and for the soul of the priest, saying that he told him 
before he died, to have the Masses applied for his soul also. I said “yes,” but 
I applied the Masses for the persons specified in the will and did not include 
the priest because I firmly believed then that the Masses should be said for 
the persons specified in the will. About a week ago I thought of what the 
layman had said, “say them also for the priest.’ The will was made about 
eight days before his death and he never said anything to me or the Sisters in 
the hospital, and I was in the house during his illness. Am I obliged to say 
these Masses again? SoGARTH. 



















Answer: There is in this case a conflict between the terms of 
the last will and the oral instruction of the testator. It is quite 
certain that the Masses must be said according to the directions con- 
tained in the last will and for no other intention. The fact that a 
last will was made and that it contained explicit directions as to 
the intentions for which the Masses were to be said suffices to bind 
all who are concerned to the terms of the will. It would be very 
dangerous to allow any oral instructions to modify the written will. 
While in the present case there seems to be no excuse why the 
administrator should have said the untruth in reference to his 
brother’s orally expressed wishes, still the clear and explicit terms 
of the will must not be modified by any extraneous declarations, said 
to have been made by the testator. 













INVALID PROMISES IN MARRIAGE OF A CATHOLIC AND AN 
UNBAPTIZED PERSON AND THE Sanatio in Radice 











Question: In the August number of the “Homiletic and Pastoral Review,” 
on page 1177, there is an answer to the difficulty regarding fictitious making of 
promises in marriage between Catholic and non-Catholic. I took an interest in 
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the case because J am a young priest and it appeared to me as something that 
might arise in practical life. How can you ask for a Sanatio in Radice in such 
a case unless those fictitious promises become true and sincere, or is this last 
condition understood? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: Complicated cases which seem rather theoretical than 
practical may not be brought to the notice of the priest frequently 
in parish work, but the very fact of the rare occurrence of unusual 
cases makes it more difficult for the priest to know the manner of 
procedure when such a case does come to his notice. The case in 
which it is learned after marriage that the unbaptized party had no 
intention of making binding promises for the safeguarding of the 
Catholic faith of the Catholic party and the children is difficult to 
settle. If it can be proved to the satisfaction of the Matrimonial 
Court that the unbaptized party had no intention to make real and 
true promises, the result is that such proof also establishes the 
invalidity of the marriage. If the lack of valid promises cannot be 
proved, the marriage must be considered valid, as a rule. 

In the issue of the Review for the month of August, page 1178, 
we considered a third possibility, namely the case in which it is 
certain that no valid promises were made, but legal proof of that 
fact is wanting. In that supposition the marriage would be invalid 
and yet the parties would be bound to live in marriage. We said 
that in such a case the priest should get a sanatio in radice to 
validate the marriage. 

Our correspondent wants to know whether a sanatio in radice 
can be obtained for a marriage of a Catholic and a non-Catholic 
without the making of sincere promises by the non-Catholic. 


Yes, an invalid marriage between a Catholic and a non-Catholic 
may be validated by the sanatio in radice without the making of the 
promises by the non-Catholic. The cases are quite frequent in 
which this sanatio in radice must be given without the making of 
the promises. If a Catholic and a non-Catholic contract marriage 
outside the Church, as happens often, and the non-Catholic abso- 
lutely refuses to appear before the Catholic Priest to make the 
promises and to renew the consent, nothing could be done for the 
unfortunate Catholic to enable him or her to receive the Sacraments, 
unless the Church is willing to come to his aid by a sanatio in radice. 
The Church does grant this favor in cases where separation of the 
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parties is practically impossible, and the non-Catholic refuses to 
make the promises, so that the marriage cannot be validated by 
ordinary dispensation of either mixed religion or disparity of cult, 
and a renewal of the marriage consent before two witnesses. The 
latest faculties which the Holy See grants to the bishops of the 
United States, provided the bishop applies for them, contain the 
power of granting a sanatio in radice in cases where after a civil 
marriage or a marriage before a non-Catholic minister the non- 
Catholic party refuses to make the promises. 


Mipnicut Mass on CHRISTMAS IN MissIon CHAPELS ATTACHED 
TO A PARISH 


Question: May I submit to you, for answer in the pages of your Review, the 
following question: 


Canon 821, sec. 2, states that in parishes only the parochial Mass may be said 
at midnight on Christmas. In a parish to which there are missions attached 
must the parochial Mass be said in the parish church, or may it be said in one 
of the mission churches? CHANCELLOR. 

Answer: No precise rules in reference to the status of the mission 
chapels which are attached to a parish can be found in Canon Law. 
They seem to be considered as part of the main parish until such 
time that the bishop makes them independent parishes and appoints 
a resident priest. It seems the very idea of a full-fledged parish 
requires a resident priest as pastor. 

The Code merely states that in a parish church the midnight 
Mass may be said on Christmas. A mission chapel is not a parochial 
church, and yet that chapel does not seem to fall under any of the 
other classes of churches and oratories mentioned in the Code. 
There is the further fact that in these chapels the pastor, or the 
priest authorized by him, administers all the Sacraments and holds 
all parochial functions for the people of the mission district where 
the chapel is iocated. It seems that these chapels are more closely 
approaching the nature of a parish church than any other kind of 
place of divine worship known in Canon Law, in fact, for the 
people concerned they take the place of the parochial church. If 
in all other functions these chapels have as nearly as circumstances 
permit the same services as in the main parish church, we believe 
that also in the matter of the midnight Mass on Christmas no 
exception should be made; for all practical purposes the chapel is 
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the parish church for the people of the district, though technically 
it is not a full-fledged parish church. 


PROCESSION OF THE Hoty Guost FROM GOD THE FATHER 
AND THE SON 


Question: In the Homiletic and Pastoral Review of the current year, page 
864, we read: “God the Father loves His Son with an infinite love and that 
love is a person, God the Holy Ghost.” Is it an oversight of the author or do 
I misunderstand the “Qui ex Patre Filioque procedit’? Would not the above 
quoted sentence be misleading? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: An exposition of the Catholic doctrine on the Blessed 
Trinity in the common language of the people is very difficult. The 
precision of the Latin or the Greek languages for the expression of 
abstract religious principles cannot easily be matched in the modern 
languages. The passage referred to by our correspondent is not ac- 
curate. The schismatic Greeks, who call themselves, and are known 
under the name of orthodox, have since the schism of Photius, 
about the year 869, denied that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
both the Father and the Son. They hold that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father exclusively. The passage, “God the 
Father loves His Son with an eternal infinite love, and that love is 
a person, God the Holy Ghost,” does not sufficiently express the 
doctrine that the Holy Ghost proceeds from both the Father and 
the Son as one active principle. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















finmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Becember 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
Questioners of Christ 
By Cuartes C. Mittner, C.S.C. 


“Art thou He that art to come, or do we look for another?” (Math. xi. 3.) 
SYNOPSIS. I. Doubt in matters of Faith inadmissible. 

II. Certainty as to the Person of Christ necessary for salvation. 
IV. Humility and sincerity necessary in seeking religious truth. 
IV. The answer of Christ as to His Messiahship. 

V. Our certainty and its implication. 

It is not pleasant to be in doubt about any important matter. 
While in doubt we are like a man walking in the dark, ever 
uncertain of his step, yet feeling the urgent need of going forward; 
or we are like a traveler who, having arrived at a cross-roads, and 
anxious to get on into the city, must remain stationary because he 
is unable to decide which is the right road. Doubt not only renders 
us helpless, but it fills us with a certain uneasiness and dread of 
making an embarrassing or costly mistake. Doubt and peace of 
mind never dwell together. Doubt in large measure paralyzes action 
because it first paralyzes thought by which action is directed. Our 
minds are at rest only when they are in possession of the truth, 
and in the effort to obtain it we must find some way of distinguish- 
ing truth from error, sincerity from deceitfulness, honesty from 
imposture. We must, in matters of faith above all, find some test 
whereby we can escape from our doubts and perplexities. 

Now John the Baptist, of whom the Gospel speaks today, did not 
really doubt that Christ was the Saviour of mankind whom God 
had promised to send. For he had already, as His official forerun- 
ner, given public testimony of his Messiahship. It was certain of 
John’s disciples who still had some misgivings about His person. 
And surely no doubt could be more painful than that; for nothing 
can be of greater concern to a man than the salvation of his soul. 
In the words of the catechism: “What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own soul? Or 
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what exchange shall a man give for his soul?’ If that be lost, 
all is lost. And so it is that to know the one true God and His 
Divine Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ, to know without doubt His 
will in our regard, is the “one thing necessary” to be known by us 
all. That was the thought in the mind of the Baptist and of his 
disciples. ‘When John had heard in prison the works of Christ, 
sending two of his disciples, he said to Him: Art thou He that 
art to come, or do we look for another?” Here were men deeply 
concerned about the questions “Who is Christ?” and “How shall 
we know him?” And so they went out to ask Him about it directly: 
“Are you the Messiah, or must we look for another?” It never 
entered their minds that they could work out their own salvation 
independently of Divine assistance. That foolish thought is mostly 
the product of modern religious indifference, which at bottom is 
simply unbelief. It is the fruit of a pride which deifies human 
powers, while ridiculing all Divine powers. The disciples knew 
as we know that no man is independent or self-sufficient, but that 
in all things, and especially in supernatural matters, he can do 
nothing without the constant assistance of Him who made us 
and gave us whatever we have. They had no delusions on this 
point. They believed already, what the Master told them later, 
that “Without Me you can do nothing.” And so they asked that 
most momentous of all questions, “Art thou He that art to come, 
or look we for another?” 


QUESTIONERS OF CHRIST: THE SEEKERS AND SCOFFERS—ST. JOHN 
AND THE PHARISEES 


Picture to yourselves the messengers of John approaching our 
Lord and asking Him that question. They asked it, not as the 
jealous and hypocritical Pharisees did, merely with the hope of 
discovering some flaw in His answer, and in that way discrediting 
Him before the people; but humbly, with simplicity and sincerity, 
with an evident yearning to know the truth and a desire to follow 
it once they did know it. These two groups typify the questioners 
of Christ and of His Church in all ages. They are the scoffers 
and the merely curious, or they are the sincere seekers for the truth 
and the men of good-will anxious to be put to the task of working 
out their salvation as the Law of God may direct them. For the 
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first class the Saviour, both while on earth, and later through His 
Church, had nothing but stern rebuke. One cannot trifle with 
God. For He reads the very hearts and inmost thoughts of men. 
He has patience and unceasing mercy for sinners, for those who 
through ignorance or passion or weakness transgress His laws. He 
has no patience with hypocrites. For the second class, for the 
humble of heart and upright of mind, for those who seek Him in 
sincerity and in truth, He has infinite tenderness and compassion. 
He receives them with a charity truly Divine, and invariably floods 
their darkened souls with the light of truth. It was for this that 
He came on earth: “I am come,” He says, “a light into the world, 
that whosoever believeth in Me may not remain in darkness” 
(John, XII. 46). 


His Works, His Proor or MEsSsIAHSHIP 


What was His answer to the messengers of John? He did not 
say to them: “Yes, I am the Messiah. You need not look for 
another.” He might have done so, surely. It would have been 
true; it would have been a briefer answer than He did give them. 
But merely to assert something is not to prove it. And God does 
not forbid us to ask for proof. He does not command us to accept 
doctrines which are either unreasonable or unsupported by facts 
which make them reasonable. He respects the intelligence which 
He gave us, just as He respects the freedom with which He has 
endowed us. And so His answer was not merely an authoritative 
assertion that He was the Son of God, but a proof that He was 
such. “Go and relate to John,” He told them, “that the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again, the poor have the Gospel preached tothem. . . .” It was 
as if He had said: “Say to John who sent you that I do not ask 
the promised Messiah. He might still be unable to convince you, 
if that were all I said. For there have been impostors, false prophets, 
before, and you may still suspect that I am but another one of them. 
But tell him that publicly, before vast crowds of people, many of 
them bitterly hostile to Me, I command infirmities to be healed, 
and straightway they are healed. I say to the leper: ‘Be thou 
made clean,’ and straightway he is made clean. I say to the dead: 
‘Arise and walk,’ and straightway they arise and move among the 
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living. I claim to be a supernatural Being, Divine, the very Son 
of God, the Messiah promised of old to Abraham and the Patri- 
archs, written of by the Prophets, and I prove my claim by doing 
things which no man nor any power of nature is able to do. I 
show in deed and in fact that in Me the prophesies are all fulfilled, 
that I am He who was to come; that you need not look for another. 
You may dispute my words. You cannot dispute my works. They 
are obvious public facts, facts whose only possible explanation lies 
in the truth of my assertion that I am what I claim to be, the 
Wonder-Worker announced by your prophets, the Saviour promised 
to your Patriarchs and expected by your people for ages past.” 

How generous that answer! How absolutely convincing it is! 
For us today, and for all men of sincere minds in all the ages to 
come, as for the doubting disciples of John the Baptist, the ques- 
tion “Who is the Christ?” and of what He is, of His Divinity and 
His Messiahship, is forever settled, forever removed from the region 
of doubt. Pharisaical unbelievers may scoff and sceptics may spin 
out their shallow sophistries until the twilight of earth’s day, but 
the testimonies of the Gospel shall withstand, as they have ever 
withstood, their fiercest onslaughts. The miraculous works of 
Christ are the arguments which prove His Divinity, and because 
He is Divine and because His Church is Divine, the gates of hell 
shall never prevail against her. The fact of His miracles can no 
more consistently be denied than the fact of our own parentage or 
the fact of the rising of the morning sun. It cannot be denied 
without denying all history, and thus without denying what is self- 
evident, the power of the human mind to recognize a public, sensible, 
extraordinary fact and to distinguish ¢t from the common events of 
human life. 


“THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE,” FaitH, Must BE GUARDED 
AND CHERISHED 


We who are in the fold do not ask the question put to the Master 
by the disciples of John. No doubt tortures our minds as to whether 
He is the Saviour of men. We enjoy the blessed peace and sense 
of security of those who possess the truth. It is our Faith, and 
the most treasured thing we have, the “pearl of great price” ! 

But, alas, how many there are who do not possess it, who are 
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groping in darkness, harassed by doubt and uncertainty, miserable 
in this life and without hope for the next! How many, too, there 
are who have heard this answer of Christ and been scandalized 
by it, who have lacked the humility and the good-will to accept 
it, and hence have closed to themselves the only avenue which leads 
to Eternal Life! For Christ has said: “I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life.’”” Men cannot be saved in any other way than through 
Him. About any other person we may have our doubts, and they 
will be of little consequence. About Christ there must be no doubt. 
He has come and has died to save every human soul. “You have 
not chosen Me,” He says, “but I have chosen you.” We cannot 
ignore this choice. We cannot admit the fact of His Divinity, 
His Messiahship, and be indifferent. We must give all to Him, 
or lose all without Him. And if we really love Him, we shall 
readily give all that none may be lost because of ignorance or 
doubt about Him. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
Foes of Faith 


By P. J. Lypon 


SYNOPSIS: I. Faith and the time-spirit. 
II, Dangerous reading. 
III. Mixed marriages. 
IV. Schools and secular education. 
V. Immoral living. 
VI. Faith and morals dependent. 


At this season of Advent we naturally think of our Christian 
Faith as the basis of the new life which was promised in the Old 
Law and actually given by Christ in the New. 

In these days there is wide-spread ignorance of religious truth and 
still more wide-spread indifference. Even our Catholic people, who 
should be the “light of the world” and the “salt of the earth” are 
too often found in the ranks of the indifferent. They go to Mass 
almost mechanically without a deep appreciation of the faith that 
is theirs, and of the peace and blessedness that follow its practice. 

We must bear in mind that Faith is not mere opinion or even 
natural conviction. It is a divine gift by which we can, as a matter 
of habit, accept easily and without the least doubt, the mysteries 
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revealed by God. How much of our knowledge in earthly matters 
is based on the authority of others? All our history, much of our 
science, and so forth, we take because scholars tell us. In religion 
we have an Authority above any human teacher. God can neither 
deceive nor be deceived. 


The doctrine of Christ is taught infallibly by His Church, and 
it is only at our peril that we reject it. “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be condemned.” 
We cannot play fast and loose with the doctrines of Faith. Christian 
teaching is one, definite, and unchanging, just as the facts of any 
science are definite and above the power of will to change. 


THE CHurcH Our GUIDE 


The mind left to itself will wander into many errors. We must 
have a guide from God and we have such a guide in the Catholic 
Church. To the Teaching Church alone Christ said: “I am with 
you all days even to the end of the world.” If the Church then 
could lead us astray, Christ would be false to His promise. See 
the variety of cults and creeds represented in any of our large 
cities today. The Christian Scientist, the Theosophist, the Univer- 
salist, the Buddhist, and a hundred others pretend to assure man 
of his destiny and duties,—all blind leaders, forever seeking the 
truth and never finding it. Christ alone is the Light of man and 
His Church alone can give us the assurance that is impossible in any 
merely human philosophy of life. 


“Read the books of those who have wandered far into a maze 
of Sects and Cults and who finally found peace and true enlighten- 
ment in the Catholic Faith. The note sounded in all is one of 
gratitude to God. A book recently published under the title, “The 
American Convert Movement” should be studied by all intelligent 
Catholics. That other book, “Some Roads to Rome in America,” 
gives you the reasons, under grace, which led some of the rarest 
souls into the fold of Peter. These converts are thankful; we 
ourselves who were born in the Faith are often thoughtless, thank- 
less and unappreciative. 

As a people we are not well-read and hence our influence is 
negligible. 
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READING 


Faith is a gift and it may be lost. Bad reading is a foe of Faith. 
The market is glutted with books that sap our creed. Some are 
advertised for their scholarship, others for their charm of style, 
others for their sensational daring and so on. But the scholarship 
is shallow, and the charms of style are like the artificial touches 
of the undertaker—they conceal not life but hideous corruption and 
death. A young student for the priesthood in France, in 1845, left 
the seminary and became a professor in the pay of an infidel gov- 
ernment, and then wrote a blasphemous book on the life of Jesus. 
His reading for years, like the dry rot in trees, had undermined the 
strength of his faith and he fell. 

Are we not influenced by our company? We are not stronger 
than many others, who vainly imagined that they had the power 
to penetrate false reasonings and specious arguments. We are 
formed by what we feed on. Let us then put away any book that 
we know is a source of danger. A Catholic, who knowingly reads 
a book which the Church has put on the Index of Forbidden Books 
sins gravely, and even though it be not yet on the Index it must 
be avoided when it becomes for us an occasion of sin. There are 
many good books in the world; we ought to take pride in forming 
a Catholic library and introducing our children to its treasures. 
For example, “My Book Case Series,” “Faith of our Fathers” 
(Cardinal Gibbons), “Faith and Folly” (Vaughan), “Science and 
the Church” (Windle), the novels of Canon Sheehan, of Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward, and other Catholic books that can be found in the 
Public Libraries. 


Mi1xED MARRIAGES 


Another danger is mixed marriages. From the very beginning 
the Church showed her opposition to these unions, for she knows 
that they lead to indifferentism and loss of faith. It is only as a 
last resort that the Church grants a dispensation when in her judg- 
ment the danger is made remote. The promises or guarantees 
are always to be made. But sad experience shows how false are 
many of these promises. Some authors tell us that at least sixty- 
six per cent of the children of mixed marriages are lost to the 
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Church. Before marriage, some will promise anything, but after 
the contract has been signed and sealed they show their hypocrisy 
and utter lack of respect for their word of honor. Some of our 
Catholic young people are misled by the prospect of wealth and 
its comforts, forgetting that happiness springs from life rather than 
from possessions. Happiness is mainly a thing of the spirit. The 
graduates of our Catholic high schools and colleges ought to inter- 
marry instead of looking outside their own ranks for life partners. 
Their education and conscience ought to convince them that the 
Church is not blindly narrow and repressive in her attitude, but 
that she is but seeking the happiness and peace of the parties them- 
selves, as well as the purity and vigor of Catholic life. The Jews 
in this matter should be our example. 


SCHOOLS 


Schools are a danger. The wisest thinkers of our time are quite 
in harmony with the Church on the necessity of religion in edu- 
cation. See for example the many testimonies from non-Catholic 
sources in the pamphlet “The Parochial Schools—Why,” published 
a few years since by the Sunday Visitor Press. As a nation our 
crime record puts us to shame before the world. There is no room 
for dispute on this issue. The child must be trained every day 
in the principles of faith and morals. The Sunday School is a 
makeshift and mostly a failure. If conduct is three-fourths of life, 
as we are so often told, how can we shape conduct properly without 
putting the young in constant contact with those great spiritualizing 
influences that come from Christ? 

Many of our Catholic educational authorities today are rightly 
stressing the Catholic High School Movement. After all, if our 
boys and girls are to be trained as practical Catholics must we not 
see to it that they are in a Catholic school during the most critical 
period of their lives? This includes the high school years. 

It is sinful to send Catholic young people to the secular college 
where infidel professors “sap a solemn creed with solemn sneer.” 

We all know the effect of such teaching on the young, who are 
only too prone to throw off the restraints that reason and religion 
impose. ‘The most vital question in any age is not “How shall 
we earn more,” or “How shall we extend the boundaries of knowl- 
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edge,” but “How shall we form the mind and morals of the young 
so that they will be safe unto themselves and safe unto the world 
around them?” Without good morals and self-control what can 
we expect from man but the life of the tiger and the ape? 


IMMORAL LIVING 


Bad living leads to loss of faith. We know that there are those 
who make a trade of sin and yet retain their faith. But the fact 
remains that constant and grave violation of the moral law often 
produces a sort of spiritual blindness akin to the disease of the 
optic nerve in the physical order. They become saturated with 
sensuality and nothing spiritual or religious has any meaning for 
them. We read of a certain cave in Kentycky where no ray of 
light ever enters. The fish in the water of the cave have lost the 
sense of sight. They have lost it through non-use. It dies. In 
the spiritual order too, there are many who no longer see. For 
years the optic nerve of faith has not been used and so it atrophies 
and dries up. Why is it that some will listen to good sermons 
and come away saying that they were not impressed, that they can 
see nothing in Christianity, etc? The problem of conversion in 
many cases is moral not intellectual. Let them mend their lives 
and humbly ask for light and faith. 

It is only the Divine Physician who can touch into life these 
dead souls. “Lord, that I may see.” 


FaItH AND Goop WorkKsS 


While we have been insisting on the Faith and its preservation, 
we must not think for a moment that faith alone will save us. 
Faith is necessary as the foundation of a house is necessary, but 
on it we must rear the edifice of a Christian life. “Faith without 
good works is dead.”” A man with faith may scandalize his neighbor 
by not living according to it. In fact, our faith and its worth are 
judged by ovr morals. Our lives are scanned before our belief. 
While this is a sober truth and not to be forgotten, it still holds 
that morals will crumble in proportion to the weakness of our Faith. 
Codes of conduct based on mere reason, or on social welfare are 
not lasting or effective in the welter of this sinful world of ours. 

We need the great dogmas of Faith, the firm convictions of 
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Faith, to lead Christian lives. The dogma of creation, for instance, 
stimulates humility and gratitude; the dogma of grace assures us 
that God assists our weakness and with such aid we can and must 
be good; the doctrine of future punishment and reward is a pow- 
erful influence in resisting temptation and in carrying our sorrows. 

May we always be grateful for the gift of Faith; may we be 
convinced that without the Faith and the morals of a Catholic, we 
are the most miserable of men; and, lastly, may our conscience be 
pierced with the thought that we can lose the Faith through the 
dangers I have pointed out in this short sermon this morning! 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


Preparation for Christmas 
By Hucu F. Buunt, LL.D. 





“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” (St. Luke, iii. 4.) 


SYNOPSIS. There is no day in the year for which so much preparation is made; 
but the preparation is chiefly material. Now 


I. The proper way to prepare is the way of the Church—the spir- 
itual way; Otherwise 


Il. If ours is not a spiritual Christmas Christ's coming will be in 
vain for us as it was in vain for so many of His contemporaries. 


III. The practical preparation is to make our peace with God, and 
to prepare the way for Him into our hearts. 


The great preachers of the Church have generally taken for the 
subject of their discourse on this fourth Sunday of Advent the one 
that is indicated by the preaching of St. John the Baptist—prepara- 
tion for the coming of the Lord, preparation for the celebration of 
the beautiful anniversary of the birth of the Babe of Bethlehem. 
Now at first sight all that seems rather unnecessary. Why urge 
upon people the necessity of preparing for Christmas? There is, 
indeed, in all the year no day which is looked forward to with so 
much eagerness and for which so much preparation is made. There 
is not a household in all the land that has not been talking about 
Christmas for weeks past. There is preparation for feasting, prepa- 
ration for the exchange of gifts; stores, crowded to suffocation, 
multitudes, spending themselves, spending the money which they 
have long been hoarding up, and all this in preparation for Christ- 
mas. Yet all this energy may be summed up in the commercial 
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phrase current today—‘“Christmas trade.”” Somehow we have grad- 
ually allowed ourselves to be robbed of much of the Christian spirit 
of Christmas. We have made it a season of barter, a great holiday 
instead of a holy day. It is not so many years since our fathers 
were obliged to go to work on Christmas. An intolerant Puritanic 
spirit despised this day which was so sacred to the Catholics. 

It is not that we would go back to those catacomb days; neverthe- 
less there was more of the spiritual and less of the material spirit 
of Christmas in those days before the commercial and festive took 
over the day. Christmas, indeed, is a festive day, a day of gladness, 
of feasting, of the giving of gifts in memory of the Babe of Beth- 
lehem who was the first Christmas gift to the world; it is the chil- 
dren’s day, a day of merriment and good-will. But if that is all 
that Christmas means, if our preparation for the feast includes only 
the things that bring joy to the material man, if we bring it down 
to the level where it means only to us what it means to the Jew or 
the pagan, then all our preparation for the keeping of the day is 
wasted energy. This Christmas then will mean no more to us than 
the first Christmas meant to the merrymakers in the inn that took 
no time from their enjoyment to go looking for the Son of God 
whom their heartlessness, their entire satisfaction with the things 
of the world drove to a lowly stable. 


How THE CHURCH PREPARES 


There is nothing that so touches our hearts as the yearning cries 
of the Prophets for the coming of the Messiah. ‘He shall come 
down like rain upon the fleece, and as showers falling gently upon 
the earth,” sings the Psalmist. (Ps. Ixxi, 6.) “O that Thou wouldst 
rend the heavens and wouldst come down,” cries Isaias (Ixiv, 1) and 
again, “Drop dew, ye heavens, from above and let the clouds rain 
the Just; let the earth be opened, and bud forth a Saviour” (xlv, 8). 
All the glories of eloquence and poetry are exhausted to express the 
longing of their loving hearts for the coming of Him who was to 
redeem them from their sin. What a preparation was theirs! They 
knew the real meaning of the birth of the Messiah, that it was the 
beginning of the world’s redemption, the coming of the Saviour. 
The uppermost thought in their minds was that of sin, the horror 
of sin, the need of being delivered from sin. 
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And it is a very striking thing that even in this our day, thou- 
sands of years after the actual birth of the Messiah, the Church 
during these Advent days in her liturgy makes her very own cry 
the appeals of the Prophets, and speaks as if she were still waiting 
for the birth of the Redeemer. Her one thought, too, like the 
prophets is that of sin, of the need of being freed from sin, of the 
necessity of man’s doing penance. Hence her penitential robes of 
purple, her exaltation of the great Precursor with his re-echoing of 
the words of Isaias, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” With our 
perverted notions of what “merry” Christmas means, all this talk 
of penance and sin seems very un-Christmassy. It seems to take 
some of the joy out of life. But it is just because we have allowed 
ourselves to be robbed of the real spiritual meaning of Christmas, 
because we have followed the world in seeking happiness where it 
cannot be found. The Church is always the wise Mother, the vigi- 
lant, warning one. It is not for mere poetical effect that she speaks 
today with the lips of the Prophets, that she acts as if she were 
waiting for the Saviour to come for the first time. It is in order 
to make us understand that we must have Christ come into our 
hearts individually, that the first Christmas was all in vain for us 
unless by doing penance and cleansing our hearts from sin we have 
prepared the way for Him to come to us. 


Curist’s Cominc May BE IN VAIN For Us 


The Gospel that I have just read to you no doubt seemed very 
prosy in the beginning. It was but a list of names. But listen to 
it over again. Tiberius Cesar, the Emperor, Pontius Pilate, Gov- 
ernor of Judea, Herod, Philip, Lysanias, the high priests Annas and 
Caiphas. On that side is all the glory of the world. And then on 
the other, John the Baptist re-echoing the voice of Isaias the Prophet. 
What a contrast! There you have the two schools of preparation 
for the coming of the Redeemer, the flesh and the spirit. What 
cared emperors and kings and high priests for a spiritual Messiah? 
Nothing. They had no conception of sin, hence no conception of 
the need of being redeemed from sin. Christ came, preached, per- 
formed wondrous miracles, died on the cross and rose from the 
dead, and yet these and many others who beheld all these things 
never received Him at all but rejected Him as an impostor. And 
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it was so from the beginning. The Christmas story, tender and 
beautiful as it is, is withal the saddest of all. “He came unto His 
own and His own received Him not.” There is no greater tragedy 
than that of lost opportunity. The tragedy of Christmas night is 
that so many had been cursed with blindness of heart. They did 
not know their blindness, hence the greater tragedy. There was 
plenty of worldly happiness on that night when Mary went about 
looking for a place where her Child might be born. The palace 
was gay with lights, with song and laughter and feasting; the 
walls of the inn resounded with merry-making. They all awoke 
next day and the world seemed just the same. They never knew 
that their Redeemer had come during the night. And most of them 
went to their graves without ever knowing that the day for which 
the Prophets had longed was even their own day. 

Is there any possibility that we, too, will let Christ go by without 
recognition? There is, indeed. The ways of God do not change 
and the ways of the soul do not change. It was one of the meanest 
heresies, one of the most ungrateful, that declared that Christ has 
redeemed us for good and all, and that it makes no difference what 
we do, that we can sin to our heart’s content and be assured that 
we will come to Heaven. Jesus Christ is our Redeemer, but He 
also requires much of us. It is possible that all His sufferings shall 
be in vain for us individually; it is possible that we will lose our 
soul. “Unless ye do penance ye shall all likewise perish.” The first 
Christmas meant absolutely nothing to multitudes of the Lord’s 
contemporaries; there is the danger that it will mean nothing to 
us now unless we prepare the way for Him. 


THE PRACTICAL PREPARATION 


St. Vincent de Paul, in preaching on Christmas night, used to tell 
the story of a rich merchant, a very holy man, who every Christmas 
in connection with his other charities would entertain at dinner a 
child, a poor man and a poor woman. They represented to him the 
Holy Family. On his deathbed the Child Jesus appeared to him 
and said to him: “Since you have always given us to eat on Christ- 
mas, now you will be our guest in Heaven.” It is in like manner 
that we should entertain the Holy Family on Christmas. It was 
thus the poor shepherds entertained them, and what a blessing was 
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theirs! The Christ Child is seeking an asylum now as He did on 
the first Christmas night. The asylum He wants is our poor heart. 
That after all is the real meaning of Christmas, the coming of 
Christ to our individual soul. Hence the true preparation for the 
proper celebration of the feast is the preparation of the soul. Clean 
out your hearts. “Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” That means, 
getting rid of sin; it means going to Confession and preparing for 
the reception of Holy Communion on Christmas day. There is no 
other way to keep Christmas properly. Reclaim your Christmas 
from those who have sought to rob you of it. Put aside this extreme 
commercialism, that has made the festivities rather those of Herod’s 
palace than of the poor stable. Give if you will, but do not let the 
Babe of Bethlehem go without a gift. Give Him the one thing He 
wants, your heart. You will find that He will not be outdone in 
generosity. He will give you peace, He will give you the greatest 
gift that God can give, even Himself. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
The Manner of Christ’s Coming and the Meaning of It 
By G. L. CaroLan 


“Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy that shall be to all the people. 
For this day is born to you a Saviour who is Christ the Lord in the city of 
David.” (Luke, ii. 10, 11.) 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The importance of first impressions. 
I, Difference between God’s manner of manifesting His Will, as 
shown in the Old Testament, and of His actual coming into 
the world at the Nativity. 


II. Reasons for this twofold. 1. To show His Divine power by 
achieving success in spite of adverse circumstances. 2. To 
more surely gain our love. 


First impressions may make or mar a cause! The first public 
appearance of a man who aims at influencing his fellows is of vital 
importance, in that the method of it and the manner of its an- 
nouncement give some sort of clue to the man’s personality, and 
to the principles which guide his actions. Hence the practice and 
the necessity for a certain staging in the launching of great 
enterprises. 


But man may be the victim of the sport of circumstances, and 
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an unforeseen accident can alter the whole complexion of a care- 
fully arranged plan. 

To Almighty God, however, no such accidental upsetting of 
plans can occur, for He is able to choose and adapt circumstances to 
exactly suit His purpose. It follows, therefore, that the plain and 
evident meaning belonging to a set of circumstances surrounding 
any definite action on the part of Almighty God, or any manifesta- 
tion of His Will, must be considered as being intended by Him to 
help and guide us towards the understanding of His action. 

Turning to the great event which we commemorate today, what 
do the circumstances attaching to it show us regarding God’s Will 
and intention? 

The words of my text record the first public announcement of 
the coming of Christ Our Lord into the world. What, then, is 
the nature of this coming of His among men, which heralds the 
accomplishment of the mightiest work that has ever been wrought 
on earth? 


CoMPARISON OF Gop’s VisITs TO EARTH, THE OLD AND 
THE New Law 


Before this time, when God had held any direct communication 
with men it was always attended by circumstances of great 
solemnity. 

On Sinai, when the Law was given to the Jews, thunder and the 
flash of lightning told of the majesty of God’s presence, and the 
people trembling cried out to Moses, “Speak thou to us and we 
will hear. Let not the Lord speak to us lest we die.” The mere 
fact of his having been in close communion with God caused the 
face of Moses to shine so that the people could look upon it only 
with fear. 

Portents and marvels were the usual accompaniment of each 
successive solemn manifestation made by God, so that the tradition 
grew among the Israelites to dread any contact with the presence 
of God lest it should destroy them. The whole tone and character 
of His dealings with them were such as to inspire awe and fear. 

But at Bethlehem there is nothing of this. There is no awe- 
inspiring grandeur; no thunder nor lightning; no pillar of cloud 
or fire; no convulsion of nature! All is so quiet and so hidden that, 
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instead of at once attracting notice, the fact that God has really 
appeared on earth with actual corporeal presence has to be made 
known to mankind by a special message! 

Not to the great ones of the land, not to the priests and rulers, 
not even to the just and holy souls is the message given; but to 
some simple shepherds who are tending their flocks in the valley 
below the town! “And this shall be a sign to you,” said the angel 
messenger ; “You shall find the infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and laid in a manger.” Surely a strange way by which the Lord 
of the World has entered into it! 

Towards this event the eyes of the patriarchs and prophets have 
been straining for centuries, from the time, when first the promise 
consoled the founders of our race in their exile, to the moment 
when holy Simeon beheld the fulfillment of it in his arms! 

A constant yearning for its approach, and for the shortening of 
the time of waiting, runs like a wail through the Old Testament. 

The thought of it had buoyed up the servants of the Lord amidst 
the woes and calamities of their people, and had inspired that flow 
of prophetic poetry which forms the staple of the psalms and the 
canticles! It is the moment of moments in the counsels of God, 
towards which His providence has been tending in the past, and 
whence it is to start on new and grander lines for the future! 


THE SIMPLICITY OF THE MANNER OF His AcTUAL COMING AS 
THE MESSIAH 


And yet, when actually the event takes place, the manner of 
its accomplishment gives one a sort of shock as from a sense of 
strange incongruity. What a completely new revelation of the ways 
of God are here unfolded, so wondrous that man could not have 
imagined it to be possible; without God’s grace man cannot 
believe it! 

Silently, like the dew from heaven, God has come down into 
His world to give it life, and to give it more abundantly than ever 
before! 

Why was it that God so acted? Two reasons, among the many 
that there might be, present themselves for our consideration. 

First then, the seeming inadequacy of the means to accomplish 
the end in view points to the existence of Almighty power in the 
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background, which is superior to the drawbacks of circumstances. 

Had God entered into His world amid a blaze of glory and 
majesty He would have compelled the service of men as a natural 
consequence. But to have attained this end in spite of every natural 
hindrance, calculated of itself to wreck the enterprise, shows forth 
His power far more clearly. In human estimation, poverty and 
obscurity are looked on as signs of weakness, and are not considered 
to be at all adequate to the end of guiding and influencing other 
men. Such things are hindrances to a man who would make his 
way and attract attention and respect. But, as an athlete most 
evidently shows his strength and skill by performing, when 
hampered by disadvantages that would stop an ordinary man, feats 
of power and endurance, so Christ Our Lord compels a recognition 
of His Divinity by attaining His ends through means that seem 
to be most opposed to success. 


Gop CHOOSE TO CONQUER BY LovE RATHER THAN BY STRENGTH 


Now, in the manner of His birth, He emphasized His principle 
of using the weak and foolish things to confound the strong. 

What hope was there, humanly speaking, that that tiny Child 
would be able to make the world embrace a new religion, so much 
more exacting than was the old; or how was He likely to fulfill 
the prophecies concerning the might and rule of the Messiah, whose 
kingdom was to be unending and who was to rule the nations, He 
whose first courtiers were a few humble shepherds, whose royal 
couch was a manger with a little straw? Yet the history of the 
world since then shows how effective was the plan of God! 

And for the second reason why Christ, Our Lord, came on earth 
in the lowliness of the Crib. It was to gain our love and to win 
our confidence. There is something in the extreme helplessness 
of infancy which appeals to all that is best in our nature. The 
roughest and most brutal man can be softened by the influence of 
a little child. It was a device that only God could conceive and 
carry out, thus to creep, as it were, into the hearts of men almost 
against their wills! 

As we picture Him to ourselves so tiny, so weak, so trusting, 
with nothing of the strict lawgiver or exacting judge about Him, 
but just a little. Baby, surely, if we have human feelings at all, we 
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must be drawn to Him! “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib, but Israel hath not known me, my people hath 
not understood,” is the complaint of God uttered by the prophet 
Isaias. It is the cry of one, yearning for the highest of all honors, 
the honor of being trusted! Are we too going to be without under- 
standing! Are we never going to know our God! 

It may be that our lives are hard, and full of the bitterness of 
human woe. Our minds may be burdened by the weight of subtle 
doubt. Our hearts may be tortured by the sight of all the awful 
unfairness of life, and the wild cry of despairing souls may shake 
our beings to their depths! The “Why?” and the “Wherefore?” 
we may never know. What matter? Of one thing we may be 
sure, and it is sufficient. 

The God who came to us as a little baby can never be unkind! 


SERMON FOR THE SUNDAY WITHIN THE 
OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 


Christ Our Light 
By J. P. RepMonD 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction; the gospel of the day anticipates later events. 


I. Brief explanation of the Purification and Presentation. Reasons 
why Jesus submitted to the law. 


II. Descriptive paragraph; the Holy Family approaching the 
Temple; scenes in the Temple precincts; Mary’s thoughts; the 
unheeding crowds; He whom they seek is actually in their 
midst; the prophecies, Simeon and Anna; Mary’s joy at their 
recognition of her Son. 

III. Reasons why the Church directs our thoughts to later events. 

Her care lest, like many in the world, we should in the midst 
of our rejoicings overlook the inner meaning of Christmas. 
The Catholic’s Christmas; not simply an occasion for merry- 
making, but the birthday feast of a living person, the Divine 
Son of God. 
Contemplating the Holy Babe with Simeon and Anna. The 
Light to the revelation of the Gentiles; in the Holy Scriptures 
God is Light; comparison with light in the natural order. 
Jesus Christ is light brought down to the level of men; light 
and life. Christ our Light and our Life. 

V. Concluding exhortation; our privileged position; gratitude due 
to God; final warning. 


The Gospel of today sets before us events which occurred forty 
days after the birth of Our Divine Saviour. In fact, the Presenta- 
tion of Our Lord and the Purification of Our Lady took place upon 
the same day. According to the law of Moses, a woman was ex- 
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cluded from the precincts of the Temple for forty days after the 
birth of a male child. At the end of that period she was obliged 
to appear in the Court of the Women and to make her sin-offering 
of a lamb, a pigeon or a turtle-dove. The time of the ceremony 
was early morning, at the hour of the incense. After the sacrifice 
of the offerings the priest came down into the court and sprinkling 
the woman with some of the blood, declared her legally clean. The 
law also required that every first-born son should be presented before 
the Lord as a symbolic act of surrendering him to the service of 
God. The child could be redeemed from the service of the taber- 
nacle by a small offering of money. The priest, as the representative 
of God, took the child into his arms, and then, at the request of 
the parents, gave him back in exchange for the coins. 

The law had no rights over Him who was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost nor, in consequence, over His blessed Mother. But Jesus 
submitted Himself and His mother to the burdens of the law that 
He might set His seal to its divine origin; that also He might not 
scandalize the weak, and at the same time that He might give us 
an example of humility. As He had chosen to share the lot of 
humanity, so too He preferred to submit to all that His Father’s 
law required of men. 


Tue Wortp IGNoreD; Mary KNEw 


The gospel narrative, received by St. Luke from the hips of the 
blessed Mother herself, does not reveal to us the thoughts which 
passed through Mary’s mind, as with her Babe clasped to her bosom, 
she approached the gates of the Temple. We can but faintly guess. 
The courts of Solomon’s magnificent structure were the daily 
scenes of vast assemblies. There was a continuous coming and 
going; rich and poor, learned and ignorant, all classes were rep- 
resented in the stream of humanity. From time to time the crowd 
would part to give passage to some dignified priest on his way to 
the sacrifices, or some proud Pharisee going up to pray and holding . 
his flowing robes about him for fear of contamination. No one 
took the slightest notice of the young mother and her grave husband. 
They were obviously poor and of no consequence; the offerings they 
carried showed that they came of the very poor, and the prosperous 
Jew despised the very poor. Mary gave one glance of admiration 
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at the wonderful building and then gazed into the face of her sleep- 
ing Babe. This stupendous Temple of which the Jews were justly 
proud, had no meaning apart from Him. Every day for many 
centuries, within its walls the sacrifices had been offered to do 
homage to the Eternal God, and to beg His mercy. 

For thousands of years the people of Israel had yearned and 
sighed for the coming of the Messiah, the Divine Son of God Who 
was to heal all their wounds and adjust all their wrongs. How 
touchingly are their longings expressed in the inspired poetry of the 
prophets! The Church makes liberal use of these pathetic pleadings 
throughout the office of Advent. She addresses her Lord by the 
great messianic titles, “Adonai,” “Root of Jesse,” “Key of David,” 
“Wisdom from the mouth of the Highest,” “Emmanuel,” “Our 
Redeemer.” She calls upon Him as did the Jews of old, to come 
and dispose of all things with might and sweetness, to redeem His 
people with outstretched arm, to save man whom He has fashioned 
from the slime of the earth, to come and enlighten those who sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death. Mary was well acquainted 
with the Scriptures, and as she passed along, unheeded, many of 
the great prophecies must have surged up into her thoughts. He 
had come; He was hers. She knew, poor silent Joseph knew, the 
shepherds knew. But in the vast throngs which swarmed in the 
streets of the Holy City and on the steps of the Temple no one knew, 
not even the learned doctors of the law. They were craving for 
His coming; He was in their very midst, and they knew it not. 
“He came unto His own, and His own received Him not.” Already 
Mary was beginning to feel the keen stab of the sword of sorrow. 
Yet, her sorrow was turned into joy when, within the court of 
the Temple, the aged Simeon declaimed his inspired canticle, and 
Holy Anna “spoke of Him to all who looked for the redemption 
of Israel.” 


CHRISTMAS OF THE SPIRIT 


We may wonder why at Christmas time the Church directs our 
thoughts ahead to events yet to come. We can soon find good 
reasons. The Church is anxious to emphasize the inner meaning 
of Christmas. She is fearful, lest in the midst of our rejoicings 
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and merrymakings we should lose sight of the fact that Christmas 
has no meaning apart from Christ. 

Sadly enough there are thousands in the world to whom Christ 
is but a name, and the feast of Christmas only an occasion for 
eating and drinking and carousing to excess. It is only right that 
we should, with due moderation, make merry during this holy 
season, for we are celebrating a birthday feast, and the pleasures 
of feasting are only our human way of expressing joy on such 
occasions. But throughout we must keep these things in the less 
important place, and not stray away from Him whom we seek to 
honor. It is wonderful how our Christian instinct leads us to 
celebrate the birthday of Our Saviour as the birthday of a living 
person. He is indeed alive and in the flesh, His risen flesh; He is 
our elder brother through whom we may truly call God, “Our 
Father.” That same Christian instinct, though we may not have 
recognized it, is surely behind the old Catholic custom of giving 
Christmas presents and greetings to our relations and friends. Are 
not these our birthday presents and greetings to Him? Whatsoever 
we do to others in His name we do to Him. 


THE DAWN OF THE TRUE LIGHT 


At the Christmas Mass we have, as it were, knelt beside the 
crib in the company of Joseph and the shepherds, and gazed upon 
the Christ Child with their eyes of simple faith. Today the Church 
invites us to take our stand beside Simeon and Anna, and to salute 
the Holy Babe as the Light to the revelation of the Gentiles and 
the Redeemer of His people. Simeon’s words were an acknowledg- 
ment of the Divinity and an echo of the great prophecies. Through- 
out the Scriptures, especially in the psalms, God is frequently 
referred to as light. “In thy light we shall see the light,” says 
the psalmist when he describes the joys of heaven. St. John tells 
us that God is light, and in Him there is no darkness. St. Paul 
declares that He inhabits inaccessible light. The force of the ex- 
pression strikes us most when we reflect that light, whether it be 
the light of dawn, of noonday, or of sunset, is the most beautiful 
thing in the world. The loveliness of other beautiful things would 
be lost to us but for light. As light is ever varying though all light 
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comes from the one permanent sun, so God has revealed Himself 
in many ways, but is eternally the same unchanging God. 

Human eyes cannot gaze at the full glare of the sun; neither can 
the eyes of the mind, God’s gift of reason, gaze steadfastly into the 
brilliant depths of the Godhead. But out of His mercy, God, the 
true Light, has come down to our level, has covered Himself with 
the veil of His sacred humanity so that we can indeed see Him 
face to face. “That was the true light which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into this world.” “Nova mentis nostrae oculis lux 
tuae claritatis infulsit,’ sings the Church in the Christmas preface,— 
“the new light of thy brilliance hath shone upon the eyes of our 
mind.” Jesus is indeed the Light of men. “As long as I am 
in the world I am the light of the world.” “I am the light of the 
world, he that followeth me walketh not in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’ There are few mysteries in life to him, who 
walks in the light which is Christ. “Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet,” cried the psalmist speaking of God’s law, but the Word 
made Flesh is the light which enlighteneth the whole man. 


WitHout Licut, DEATH 


Very few of the living things of creation can live without light. 

A flower withers away in darkness; a man soon languishes and 
dies if he is imprisoned in a dark cell. Throughout the Holy Scrip- 
tures light is associated with life. ‘And the light was the life 
of men”: “he that followeth me walketh not in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” 

Not only hath God communicated the light to us in the Person 
of His Son, but also hath He given to us a share in His Divine 
life; for through Jesus, lamen de lumine, Light of Light, the only 
Begotten of the Father, we have been made participators of Divine 
life. We Catholics then, have good reason to rejoice on the birthday 
of the Divine Child. We have to thank God that we are with Mary 
and Joseph, with the shepherds and Simeon and Anna. Of all 
the thousands of people in Jerusalem who were looking for the 
Messiah, they alone knew that He was in their very midst. Of the 
millions of people who are rejoicing in the feast of Christmas, what 
multitudes there are that know Him not! We Catholics know, and 
thank God. But let us take care not “to do as the heathen do,” 
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that is, not to use this holy time simply as an excuse for eating and 
drinking and making merry. 


LITURGICAL HOMILETICS FOR SUNDAYS 
By Dom Lambert Notte, O.S.B. 
SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


Tue Spirit oF ADVENT 


“Art thou He that art to come, or do we look for another?” (Holy Gospel.) 


If we carefully read the texts of the chants, lessons, and prayers, 
which the Church uses in Advent, we are struck by the fact that 
they all make us look forward to the coming of our Blessed Lord. 
And it may seem strange that they are chiefly the words of the 
Saints of the Old Testament, who lived before the first coming 
of the Messiah. Why does holy Church on the one hand make 
us cry out with the Prophet Isaias (45, 8): “Drop down dew, ye 
heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the just; let the earth 
be opened, and bud forth a Saviour;” whilst on the other hand 
she teaches us that the Saviour has come long ago, that He has 
completed His work and returned to heaven; that He will come 
again, but not to walk on the earth; but, sitting in the clouds He 
will judge the living and the dead? There are several reasons 
why holy Church makes us unite with the minds and sentiments 
of the Old Testament Saints in preparation for the great feast of 
Christmas. 

We are so accustomed to the wonderful doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion and our redemption that we take them as a matter of course, 
without realizing what it meant for the world at the time of Christ, 
nor what it would have meant for us if we had been born before 
Christ. Now Holy Church uses the words and sentiments of the 
good people who were waiting for the Saviour, in order to help 
us to realize the need and the effects of Christ’s coming. 


Tue IGNORANCE OF THE WorLD WITHOUT CHRIST 


Just think of the terrible ignorance of the heathen world at the 
time of Christ! Saint Paul describes it to us most graphically in 
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his Epistle to the Romans (1. 20 ss.) : “When they knew God, they 
have not glorified Him as God, or given thanks; but became vain 
in their thoughts, and their foolish heart was darkened. For pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools. And they changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image 
of a corruptible man, and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and 
of creeping things. Who changed the truth of God into a lie; and 
worshipped the creature rather than the Creator.” What a degra- 
dation of reason! For no sane man can honor or worship anyone 
who is not endowed with reason, and in some way appears more 
perfect than himself; therefore the worship of idols is against all 
sound reason, is sheer madness. Can we then be surprised that the 
pious Jews, seeing the true God thus neglected and insulted, should 
cry out for the coming of the light, which was foreseen by Isaias, 
“The people that walked in the darkness have seen a great light: 
to them that dwelt in the region of the shadow of death, light is 
arisen” (9, 2); or again: “Arise, O Jerusalem: for thy light ts 
come. . . . And the gentiles shall walk in thy light, and kings 
in the brightness of thy rising’’? 

No wonder that the good Israelites prayed in the words of the 
Psalmist for the enlightenment of the world: “Send forth thy. light 
and thy truth; for they have conducted me, and brought me unto 
thy holy hill, and unto thy tabernacle.’ No wonder that Zacharias 
at the circumcision of his son, when he was cured from dumbness 
and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, greeted the coming Messiah 
from afar as, “the Orient from on high that hath visited us: to 
enlighten them that sit in darkness’ (Luke 1, 79). No wonder 
that holy Simeon, who had long waited and prayed for the coming 
of the Christ embraced joyfully the newborn Saviour at His presen- 
tation in the temple and called Him: “A light to the revelation of 
the gentiles” (Luke 2, 32). 

Now, my dear brethren, are these words and longings for the 
enlightenment of the world without meaning in our days? In the 
first place, let us realize that we are the children of the Gentiles, and 
if our Saviour had not come and sent His Apostles to our ancestors 
we should still be pagans. Therefore we have special reasons to 
appreciate the coming of our Lord and to show Him our gratitude 
for it. Secondly, we cannot forget that the majority of mankind 
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is still ignorant of Our Blessed Lord’s birth in Bethlehem, and of 
His work of redemption. So we have still reason to pray and to 
work, that God’s light may penetrate the darkness of their ignorance 
and lead them to His manger as He led our forefathers. For this 
purpose the prayers of the Old Testament Saints are well fitted. 


THE Morar Corruption OF THE WorLD WITHOUT CHRIST 


Saint Paul, when writing to the Romans about the degrading 
ignorance of paganism, shows how this ignorance led naturally to 
the most horrible moral degradation (1, 28 ss.). The pagans be- 
came full of unspeakable vices, thoroughly selfish, without affection, 
without fidelity, without mercy. And these faults were unfortu- 
nately not confined to them, but extended also to the people of God, 
as we can clearly see from the rebukes which Saint John the Baptist 
and our Lord Himself administered to the Jews. Saint John called 
the hypocritical Pharisees to their faces a “breed of vipers”; our 
Lord told the people: “Unless your justice abound more than that 
of the scribes and pharisees, you shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” (Matth. 5, 20.) And the pious Jews saw with horror 
that their priests had become Sadducees, no longer believing in a 
future life, and misusing their sacred vocation to lead lives of world- 
liness and luxury. When they thus saw their blind leaders leading 
the ignorant people into the ways of damnation, what wonder that 
they called on God’s mercy to send the promised Saviour. “Show 
us O Lord, thy mercy; and grant us thy promised salvation.” 
(Ps. 84,8.) Andagain: “Stir up thy might O Lord, and save us.” 
(Ps. 79, 3.) And when they thought of the bonds of Satan and 
sin which weighed the people down they prayed: “Come to deliver 
us, Lord God of power.” 

We may ask ourselves again: Are these humble and fervent 
prayers out of date in our own days? Do we not with grief witness 
the reign of vice, not only holding its own, but even spreading? 
And if it need the prayers and sacrifices of the just that the days 
of the reign of evil may be shortened, can we honestly say that 
we, to whom the graces of redemption are available to the full 
extent, have done our best to stem the advance of evil? In any 
case we ought to use the Advent prayers of the Church for the 
promotion of God’s kingdom; for what the sinful world chiefly 
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needs is the grace of good will, and that must be obtained for it by 
the prayers, the example and the merits of the faithful. 


THE SPIRITUAL BirTH OF CHRIST WITHIN Us 


We see how suitable are the prayers of Advent for this purpose, 
and also how they ought to make us grateful for the great graces 
that came to us through Faith, that wonderful gift, which was given 
to us by the merciful God in holy baptism. We also realize, whilst 
we use the prayers of Advent, that the representation of the state 
of the world before Christ by the Liturgy of Advent is not merely 
a pageant or historical play, but a present reality. This is also quite 
as true of the celebration of Christmas itself, for which Advent is 
the immediate preparation. Christ is to be born again, not in the 
stable of Bethlehem, but in our own hearts. This is the doctrine 
of Saint Paul, when he writes to the Galatians: “My little children, 
of whom I am in labor again, until Christ be formed in you.” 
(4, 19.) He speaks here to Christians, who by baptism had already 
been born again of the water and the Holy Ghost. What, then, 
does he mean by a repeated labor and birth so that Christ should 
be formed? For a Christian becomes the supernatural image of 
Christ by baptism. It is because in baptism that living image and 
likeness to Christ’s life and holiness is impressed only in its outline. 
It must be worked out more minutely and perfectly by the grace 
of God and our codperation with it. This is the purpose of our 
whole life on earth. If we keep this truth in our minds during 
Advent we shall be better prepared for the special and new graces, 
which are in store for us on the feast of Our Blessed Lord’s Nativity. 
And the Church helps us in that preparation by the texts and prayers 
which she uses in Advent. They remind us that although we can 
and ought to be children of the light, we have not always been 
guided by it; but have been led away by our blind passions. There- 
fore we ought to do penance, so as to remove the obstacles to God’s 
future graces. We are also reminded and reproached, that we 
have not used God’s strength to the full in our battle against sin, 
and that we have not led others to God by our good example. 

So it will be well for us to pray not only for others, but also for 
ourselves, that God may show His mercy to us and pardon our 
faults; that He may enlighten the darkness of our minds and change 
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the perversity of our hearts. Let us therefore join the priest when 
he prays in the Collect of to-day’s Mass and Office: “Stir up our 
hearts, O Lord, to prepare the ways of Thy only begotten Son; that 
by His coming we may be worthy to serve Thee with purified 
hearts, Who lives and reigns with Thee and the Holy Ghost, world 
without end. Amen.” 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


Tue Baptism OF SAINT JOHN 
“I baptise with water.” 


The Scribes and Pharisees, knowing the Holy Scriptures, had 
learned from them that a fountain of new life was to be opened to 
the chosen people of God (Jer. 2, 13), and the Prophet Ezechiel 
had described its wonderful effects upon Israel (36, 25 ss.) : “T zwill 
pour upon you clean water, and you shall be cleansed from all filthi- 
ness. . . . You shall dwell in the land which I gave to your 
fathers, and you shall be my people and I will be your god. 

And I will multiply the fruit of the tree, and the increase of the field, 
that you bear no more the reproach of famine amongst the nations.” 
The leaders of the Jews in their worldly minds would take these 
promises in a material sense, and they would naturally look forward 
to a speedy fulfilment of this magnificent prophecy. When therefore 
they heard that a new and youthful preacher, whom they did not 
know, was baptising the people in the desert for the cleansing from 
their sins, they were interested to know whether the time of the 
promised prosperity and glory of Israel had arrived. But they also 
held, that the man sent by God for such a purpose must be at least 
a great Prophet, if not the Christ himself. And as the Prophet 
Malachias had said: “Behold, I will send you Elias the Prophet, 
before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord” (4,5); 
they thought that probably that great Prophet had returned from 
his hidden abode. But when the messengers of the Jews of Jerusa- 


lem asked Saint John whether he was the Christ or Elias, or a great 


Prophet, he answered: “J am not.” And when they asked for his 
authority to baptise he said: “J baptise with water,” and he pro- 
claimed himself the promised precursor of Christ, “the voice of one 
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crying in the wilderness: ‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord’” 
(Is. 40, 3). 


SAIntT JoHN Dip Not ADMINISTER THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 


In the answer of Saint John there is contained the statement, 
that he did not administer the Sacrament of Baptism, instituted by 
Christ; for, as we see in the fuller quotation of his speech in the 
Gospel according to Saint Luke (3, 16), he places his Baptism in 
opposition to that of Christ. He says: “J indeed baptise with water; 
but there shall come one mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to loose: he shalt baptise you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” 


Our Baptism GREATER THAN JOHN’S 


Our Baptism cleanses us from original sin. This was not the 
purpose of Saint John’s Baptism; for the Jews were cleansed from 
that as children at the circumcision; not by that rite itself, but 
because of the faith of their parents; so the converts of Saint John 
were already free from original sin. Saint John himself had been 
cleansed from it before his birth, at the time when Our Blessed 
Lady had visited Saint Elizabeth. Yet even that miraculous cleans- 
ing had not the same powerful effect as our Baptism; for although 
our Lord said of Saint John, that up to that time “Amongst those 
that are born of women, there is not a greater Prophet than John 
the Baptist” (Luke 7, 28), yet He immediately added: “But he that 
is lesser in the kingdom of God is greater than he.” What is the 
meaning of these words? It is a comparison between the state of 
Sain John the Baptist at his birth with the least soul in the king- 
dom of heaven, that is of a newly baptised Christian, e. g., a little 
baby who has not yet been able to do any good work. This soul, 
our Lord tells us, is greater than Saint John the Baptist was at his 
birth; yet he was more pure than any other Prophet. We also know 
that the grace which purified him from original sin was less than 
that of Our Blessed Lady; for she was never touched by sin even 
for a single moment, whereas Saint John was conceived in original 
sin, but purified three months before his birth. 

The Baptism of Saint John is also in another respect inferior to 
our own Holy Sacrament. Baptism impresses upon us the character 
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of Christians, and thereby makes us capable and entitles us to receive 
the other Christian Sacraments. That this was not the case with 
Saint John’s Baptism we learn from an episode in the Acts of the 
Apostles : “Paul came to Ephesus, and found certain disciples” (19, 
I, ss.), t.@., believers in Christ, “And he said to them: Have you 
received the Holy Ghost since you believed?” This meant in our 
language: “Have you been confirmed?” “But they said to him: We 
have not so much as heard whether there be a Holy Ghost.’ This 
surprised Saint Paul, because every adult candidate for Baptism 
was instructed and told about the Blessed Trinity in whom they 
were baptised; so he asked: “Jn what then were you baptised? 
Who said: In John’s Baptism. Then Paul said: John baptised 
the people with the baptism of penance saying: That they should 
believe in him who was to come after him, that is to say. in Jesus.” 
Thereupon Saint Paul administered to them the Christian Baptism 
and the Sacrament of Confirmation. Here we have the whole doc- 
trine of the Church concerning the Baptism of John as compared 
with our Baptism; for if it had been our Sacrament, Saint Paul 
could not have baptised the disciples again. 


SAINT JoHN’s Baptism AS A MEANS OF PENANCE 


At the same time Saint Paul repeats also Saint John’s doctrine 
as to the real meaning of his Baptism. It was a Baptism of penance 
for the remission of sins. Here again we must exclude the idea, 
as if it had been the same as our Sacrament of Penance; for in the 
first place no one can receive that validly unless he is a baptised 
Christian; secondly, Saint John never gave sacramental absolution. 
But the demands he made on his hearers are the same as are made 
now on us in the Sacrament of Penance, or even greater. For by 
the Absolution in our Sacrament of Penance sins are forgiven when 
our contrition is only imperfect, that is, when it arises out of fear 
of the loss of heaven or of God’s punishment, more than from the 
love of God; whereas the Baptism in the Jordan amounted to a 
public confession of sin, and therefore demanded a high and perfect 
degree of contrition, and a promise of the thorough conversion of 
life. This public humiliation was also the reason why Saint John 
at first refused to baptise our Lord; for he knew that He was most 
most holy and-did not need it; and that therefore He should not 
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humiliate Himself by a public penance. But it also shows our 
Lord’s humility and His perfect obedience to His heavenly Father. 
Although that penance had not the effects of a Sacrament, it is an 
example for our disposition in the Sacrament of Penance. 

Saint John was not satisfied with his converts’ sorrow for the 
past ; he demanded at the same time a serious purpose of amendment 
for the future. We shall hear his voice again next Sunday on this 
topic, when in preparation for the coming of our Lord he will repeat 
the words of Isaias: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
his paths. Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill 
shall be brought low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough way plain; and all flesh shall see the salvation of God” 
(Luke, 11, 5, ss.) This is the true spirit of penance which he de- 
manded as the only means to escape the avenging wrath of God. 
To those that came without that serious disposition he said: “Ye 
offspring of vipers, who has shown you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring worthy fruit of penance. The ax is laid to the root 
of the tree. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, shall be 
cut down and cast into the fire.’ And when the people in their 
fright asked him: “What shall we do?” he said: “He that has two 
coats, let him give one to him that has none; and he that has meat, 
let him do in like manner.” Here we have as proof of penance, 
charity, of which the Apostle says that it covers a multitude of sins. 
He also gave special instructions to the different kinds of people who 
lived in certain occasions of sin. To the publicans, who were pub- 
licly considered as dishonest in the collection of the taxes, he said: 
“Do nothing more than that, which is appointed unto you,” ve., be 
strictly honest. To the soldiers, who sometimes used violence or 
blackmail to extort money, or intimidated women to consent to evil 
deeds, he said: “Do violence to no one; neither calumniate any man; 
and be content with your pay.” As Saint John prepared his hearers 
by such sincere penance for the coming of Christ we cannot be 
surprised that Christ’s first two disciples, Andrew and John, came 
to him from Saint John. 


St. JOHN THE PRECURSOR OF CHRIST, CONFESSION THE PRECURSOR 
oF COMMUNION 





Why does Holy Church during Advent read to us so much of 
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Saint John? Because the disposition of heart which he demanded 
is the same as that which will be necessary for us at our Lord’s 
last coming, and which is also the most useful as a preparation for 
our Lord’s coming into our hearts at Christmas. It is a general 
rule for practical Catholics to prepare for their Christmas Com- 
munion by a good Confession. Confession is called a second, and 
laborious baptism; because it requires more effort to have our sins 
forgiven by it, than at our Baptism in childhood. We may also 
say, that it is that Baptism by fire, of which Saint John prophesied 
when he said of our Lord: “He will baptise you with the Holy 
Ghost,” i. e., in our Baptism, and “with fire’; the fire we may take 
to mean the burning sorrow of heart in deep and supernatural con- 
trition. Should we not be grateful that our Lord has provided for 
us that second chance of salvation after our Baptism? And if we 
find it hard and painful to prepare for a good Confession, let us 
honestly ask ourselves: “Would I prefer that public penance in the 
river Jordan, which Saint John’s hearers gladly underwent in order 
to have their sins forgiven? Or will that fire of contrition be more 
painful than that of hell or purgatory?’ No, let us use this easy 
means of the Sacrament of Penance to make straight the ways of 
the Lord in our hearts; so that His Christmas gifts should not find 
any obstacles, but should freely pour in and make us more perfect 
children of the heavenly Father, and more loving brethren of the 
Incarnate Son of God. Amen. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


THe Great “O” ANTIPHONS 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” (Holy Gospel.) 


The seven days preceding Christmas Eve have a special liturgical 
character, marked by the Anthems which are sung or said at Vespers, 
before and after the Magnificat. The Anthems belonging to the 
Magnificat on other Sundays and some great feasts are taken from 
the Gospels. But those of these seven days are composed of texts 
from the Prophets, and they form fervent petitions for the coming 
of the Messiah. Thus they are meant to help us in the immediate 
preparation for Christmas, in the same way as the words of Saint 
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John the Baptist in the Gospel of this Sunday. The words of the 
Precursor emphasize our duty to remove the obstacles to the grace 
of God in our hearts. Our judgments, crooked through our self- 
ishness, must be made straight in the light of reason and prudence; 
the hills and mountains of our pride and conceit must be removed; 
and the valleys of our indolence and self-sufficiency must be filled 
by the stirring up of our activity. Although the removal of obstacles 
is a work of our human activity, we could not achieve it without the 
actual grace of God. Much less are we capable of doing any positive 
good work in the supernatural order. Our Lord himself tells us: 
“Without me you cannot do anything” (John 5,15). This being 
so Holy Church in the seven great Anthems makes us cry out for 
help to the coming Messiah and to call Him by the names given to 
Him in the Old Testament. 


LIBERATION: Radix, Adonai, Clavis 


By the sin of Adam and our own, we were made slaves of sin and 
Satan; but the Messiah, promised in Paradise, to deliver us by 
crushing the head of the serpent. As man, He was through David 
to spring from the root of Jesse (Is. 11, 10). Therefore we address 
Him by that title as the great successor of David, before whom 
the wicked princes of the world of darkness were forced into rever- 
ential silence, and to whom the nations appealed for help. We too 
put our hope in his conquering power and cry out: “Come to deliver 
us without any further delay.” 

Even when the enemy is conquered we are still chained down by 
our moral weakness and our bad habits. So we remind our Saviour 
of the fact that He led the people of Israel out of the Egyptian cap- 
tivity, appearing to Moses in the fiery bush and again in flames of 
fire on Mount Sinai, showing all the time His mighty power. Rely- 
ing on this we implore Him: “Come and redeem us with Thy out- 
stretched arm’ of that almighty power which Our Lady praises in 
the Magnificat. 

After the chains of Satan and sin have fallen from our hands we 
are still in the empty and dreary wilderness of our fallen nature, 
and the door of the heavenly liberty is still locked against us. So 
we address our Lord in the words of Isaias as the “Key of David, 
who can shut and no one else can open the gate, who can open it and 
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no one can shut it” (22, 22). We remember the Son of Man in 
the Apocalypse who said to Saint John: “J have the keys of death 
and hell (1, 13, 18), and we humbly and fervently ask him: “Ceme 
and lead the captives out of the prison house,’ where they “are stt- 
ting in the darkness’ of sin, constantly threatened and frightened by 
“the shadow and spectre of the eternal death,’ to which they are 
still exposed. 


Licut: Sapientia, Oriens 

When by the great power of the Saviour we are freed from the 
chains of slavery and the prison of sinfulness, we are expected to 
turn our steps to our eternal home. But how are we to find the road? 
Our mind is darkened by ignorance and passions even in purely 
natural and human affairs; how then are we to find a road which 
is hidden to the natural light of our dim reason? There is only one 
who can communicate to us the supernatural light of God, required 
for our journey; it is the Son of God, who is Light of Light, be- 
cause He has God’s own life, which became our Light. (John, 
1, 4, ss.) He is the Light of our minds by communicating to us 
His wisdom, that “zeisdom which from all eternity proceeded from 
the mouth of the eternal Father (Eccl. 24, 5), that wisdom which 
since the creation “reacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth 
all things sweetly.” This Wisdom, i.e¢., the eternal Son of the 
Father, our Saviour, we call upon, saying: “Come, to teach us the 
way. of prudence;” not the prudence of the world, but that heavenly 
prudence which will help us to avoid sin, and to order our lives 
in such a way that all our thoughts, words and deeds may lead us 
to greater glory and happiness. 

Again in the darkness of our mind and of the world around us 
we turn to the expected Saviour as the Rising Sun of Justice and 
of glory of Him who was prophesied by Zacharias (6, 12) as the 
One who was to build up the temple of glory, and to be both King 
and Priest. Him we humbly implore: “By the splendor of Thy 
eternal light” (Baruch 4, 24) “enlighten us, so that in the end we 
may sit in the light of eternal glory in the temple of heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and be free from any danger of the death of soul and body.” 
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Union: Rex, Emmanuel 


The knowledge of heavenly things is indispensably necessary for 
our salvation, but it is insufficient. We need some bond of union 
which will join us to the great God. That bond was broken in 
Paradise, and all the human longings, and desires, and efforts were 
unavailable to restore it again. We need a link to join together 
Jew and pagan, man and God. And the bond is the Divine gift 
of charity, which only the Son of God made man could bring us 
from heaven. That gift will not only restore in us that union with 
God, but it will also finally effect in us the immortality of the body, 
which was lost as a consequence of sin. Therefore holy Church 
makes us invoke the Saviour and King of the Nations: “Come and 
save man, whom Thou hast formed of clay.” 


Finally we realize, that He Who comes to save us is the mighty 
God and it was promised of Him that He would not merely visit 
us but dwell amongst us, that He would be our “Emmanuel,” i.e., 
“God with us.” (Is. 7, 14.) He is willing not only to dwell upon 
our Altars in the Blessed Sacrament, but even to enter our hearts, 
to dwell there, and to rule in us by His own law of charity; so that 
He might strengthen in us that Divine gift, and to make our eternal 
salvation more sure and more complete. So we ask Him confi- 
dently: “O Emmanuel, expected Saviour to all nations, come and 
save us, O Lord God.” 


ADVENT AS A PREPARATION FOR CHRISTMAS 


Advent as a preparation for Christmas has a more joyful char- 
acter than Lent, the preparation for Easter. Christmas is meant 
to be the feast of childlike joy; and it is a peculiarity in human 
nature that the pleasure of looking forward to a joyful event is 
often greater than the joy in the event itself. Holy Church ap- 
proves of, and encourages in us, the joyful expectation of the great 
feast of Our Lord’s Nativity; for on Christmas Eve she makes her 
priests say at Holy Mass and at the Divine Office: “O God, who 
givest us joy by the annual expectation of our redemption,” and she 
supposes “that we shall receive the Christ Child joyfully as our Re- 
deemer.” But she will not let us forget our needs and our dangers; 
nor our obligations towards Him, whom one day we shal! have to 
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face as our Judge. At the same time she is confident that if we 
prepare our hearts as Saint John the Baptist has taught us to do, 
and if we earnestly cooperate with our Liberator, our Light, and 
our Love, we shall be able to meet Him without confusion, and we 
shall find in Him not a severe Judge, but a merciful Saviour. Amen. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF 
CHRISTMAS 


THE MoTHER oF Gop AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


“His Father and Mother were wondering at these things which were spoken 
concerning Him.” (Hely Gospel.) 


The Incarnation of the Son of God is of such importance that 
Holy Church every year makes us, as it were, live again through 
all the events narrated to us by the holy Evangelists. Eight days 
after Christmas wé celebrate our Lord’s Circumcision, at which He 
received His Holy) Name; then we keep the feast of the Epiphany ; 
and finally, forty) days after Christmas His presentation in the 
Temple or Candlemas Day. Besides these festive celebrations, 
which follow the days of the Calendar, we have another series in the 
Sunday Gospels, which bring before us the events of our Lord’s 
life in a more rapid succession. The Gospel of the Sunday after 
the Epiphany shows our Lord as a youth of twelve years, and the 
following Sunday tells us already of His first miracle. The Gospel 
to-day is really the second part of the story of the presentation in 
the Temple; it omits the flight to Egypt and in a few words it con- 
tains the early life of Christ from the presentation in the Temple 
until He was twelve years old. We learn that “the child grew, and 
waxed strong, full of wisdom; and the grace of God was m him.” 

When the aged Simeon had praised God for the favor of behold- 
ing and holding in his arms the promised Saviour, and after con- 
gratulating both Joseph and Mary, he turned with a special proph- 
ecy to the Virgin Mother, a prophecy which referred to her Son 
as well as to herself. She was to share the triumph of her Son, 
but also His sorrows; and the fact that He was set “not onby for the 
resurrection,” but also “for the fall of many in Israel’ was to pierce 
her heart with the sword of sorrow. This prophecy, which we now 
see fulfilled, shows the plan of God, namely, that the Son of God 
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should have a human Mother, who was to be associated with the 
second Adam in His work of our redemption, as the first Eve had 
a share in our fall with the first. This Mother was promised in the 
sentence against the serpent in Paradise (Gen. 3, 5), the Virgin 
Mother was prophesied by the Prophet Isaias (7, 14), that through 
her the Messiah was truly a “son of man,” was foreshadowed by 
the Psalmist (79, 16), and confirmed by our Lord Himself. 


MANKIND AND WoOMANKIND Honorep By Curist’s BirtH 


In her holiness and dignity woman was honored, as man was 
honored by our Lord’s becoming a man. It is true she was more 
dependent on her Son, who was her Creator, than Eve depended 
on Adam, out of whose body her own was taken; but on the other 
hand He deigned to accept His body through her, more so than we 
receive ours through our mother. Christ wanted to have a mother, 
not because it was necessary for His Incarnation, but because it was 
to our advantage. It was needed as a human proof that Jesus 
Christ was not only truly God, born of the Father from all eternity, 
but that He was also truly man; not indeed the child of a human 
father, but certainly born of a human mother, and, through her, 
descending from Abraham, Juda, Jesse and David. In fact, during 
His early life our Lord thought it more important for the sake of 
the believers to manifest His true human nature, and to hide His 
Godness, even at the risk of not being recognized as the Son of God 
by the scribes and lawyers of the Jews. His early and humble life 
as the son in a poor carpenter’s family became indeed a stumbling 
block for the inhabitants of Nazareth when He came to bring to 
them the glad tidings of the Gospel. 


THE INDIFFERENCE OF THE PEOPLE 


And Mary His Mother knew and felt the insulting indifference 
of the leaders of the people, who, instead of guiding the people to 
the Messiah, kept aloof from Him, and even kept others away. The 
pagan Magi who came from distant countries, hurried to the 
manger, when the scribes had pointed out to them Bethlehem as 
the birthplace of the King whom they had come to adore; but the 
learned men of Israel, whose profession it was to discover the prom- 
ised Saviour, would not even go four miles. When at the age of 
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twelve our Lord showed His wisdom in the Temple, the learned 
men of the Law were satisfied with being astonished at the wisdom 
of the Youth who had not learned the Scriptures; but they were 
too proud and too indifferent to find out whether the poorly clad 
Boy, who spoke of being about His Father’s business, might not 
be the Messiah or at least His forerunner. No wonder Our Lady, 
the Seat of Wisdom, shuddered at such haughty indifference; she 
foresaw that these men, who were rich and wise in their own con- 
ceits, would go empty away; nay, the very condescension of her 
Divine Son would be for them a stumbling block and the occasion 
of eternal ruin. Thus she shared with Her Son, even at this stage, 
His disappointment and agony. 


Mary’s FaiTH 


If the scribes and lawyers of Israel, who might have known the 
Messiah from the Old Testament, missed Him, how could we hope 
to find Him and in Him our salvation without special help? This 
help is provided for us in the Mother of God. She is the example 
of that simple, childlike and prompt faith, which is the first condi- 
tion of our salvation. It was that faith which kept her steadfast 
in all her great trials; it was that faith which made her so strong 
in her love of God and in her obedience, in spite of the hardships 
of her life. Thus her example from the manger to the cross is for 
us a guiding light. At no stage, or in no condition of our lives 
can we say that we are worse off than the Mother of God. When 
therefore the devil tempts us with the suggestion that God does 
not love us or that He makes things unnecessarily hard for us, we 
can at once answer by the question: Did the great God not love 
the Virgin, whom He had before all women chosen for the Mother 
of His Son, and whom He sanctified more than any other woman? 


Mary Atways Our Arp 


Our Lady loves us like a mother for the sake of Her Divine Son, 
and knowing our dangers she is always prepared to use her power- 
ful intercession for us. Being so closely associated in the work of 
our redemption, nothing is so contrary to her wishes than that a 
single soul should be lost. Therefore she will watch over us and 
see that we are always supplied with the needful graces, especially 
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with the grace of good-will, which is indispensable for the successful 
operation of the Holy Spirit in our hearts. In her maternal solici- 
tude she will come to our aid at the time when we are spiritually 
helpless babes, 4. ¢., either when we are not aware of great dangers 
or when we have not the strength of will to counteract them. 

But just as our heavenly Mother and Protectress is grieved at 
everything which impedes the work of our Saviour and leads to 
the ruin of souls, so she is also gladdened with every work of spir- 
itual progress which leads to salvation. It was only fair that she, 
whose heart was pierced by the sword of sorrows, should also be 
cheered by the simple faith of the shepherds; the grateful outburst 
of Blessed Simeon; the self-sacrificing perseverance of the Magi; 
the matronly happiness of holy Anne. We too can add to-day to 
them our spiritual joy and gratitude, our good will and sincere 
resolutions, and they will be noticed and appreciated by Our Blessed 
Lady for the sake of the greater glory of Her Son, and for the 
blessings they will bring to us. 

Holy Church, knowing our forgetfulness, has thought it wise to 
remind us, three times every day, of the share which the Mother 
of God had in the work of the Incarnation and of our Redemption. 
This is done by means of the Angelus bell. In the first place we 
hear again the greeting and the joyful message of the Angel. In 
the second place we realize that God Himself invited our Blessed 
Lady to give her free consent and her willing cooperation to the 
greatest of His works. Then we profess our reverent belief in the 
fulfillment of God’s eternal plan to save us through the Incarnation 
of His only begotten Son. Finally we are made to express our 
hope, that the great condescension of the Son of God, His suffer- 
ings and those of His transfixed Mother may lead us to the glory 
of His Resurrection. If we use this opportunity faithfully, the joy 
and the graces of Christmas will follow us through the New Year, 
and they will help us to become more perfect Children of God and 
better likenesses of His Blessed Mother. Amen. 








Recent Publirations 


I Vangeli e le Epistole delle Domeniche e Feste dell’ Anna, con 
Schemi di Prediche. Per i Rev. C. J. Callan e J. A. McHugh dell’ 
Ordine dei Predicatori, Professori nella Facolta Teologica del Semi- 
nario di Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y. Tradotti ed Annotati dal Molto 
Rev. Can. Dott. Giovanni Daraio. (Easton Sunday Call, Easton, 
Pa.) Stiff paper covers, net, $2.00. 


So many endorsements and high testimonials have been given 
this well-known course of Christian Doctrine in its original form, 
that it might seem unnecessary here to say anything more than 
that the translator has made a very faithful version of it in Italian, 
and has beautifully illustrated it throughout. The unusual value 
of this work lies in this, that it draws out and applies to every-day, 
practical Christian life, the rich and manifold teaching of the Gos- 
pels of Jesus Christ. It is the Gospel developed, expounded and 
made plain in all its varied, wondrous doctrines. It shows us, as 
perhaps was never before so clearly shown in the same concise and 
clear manner, how the Gospel really contains the remedies for all 
of life’s ills, as well as the means to the peace and happiness for 
which all desire, which all are seeking, but never finding else- 
where. This could not be shown more strikingly than by quoting 
the remarkable words of the translator’s own Introduction to this 
work: 


“The Holy Gospel is not only the most authoritative and most 
just code of law that exists, it is the only one that remains 
unchanged amid the vicissitudes of governments, dynasties and 
constitutions. It is a school of virtue, the only health of life, the 
remedy suited to every ill. “The gospel,’ says Toppino, ‘is the 
unchangeable exposition of heavenly teaching and of holy morality, 
a store-house open to all from which to draw the remedies that are 
needed in every age and clime.’ In the words of Fénélon, we 
should read the Gospels above all with the idea of applying them 
in the fulfillment of our duties and the correction of our defects. 
To-day, amid the corruption and disorders by which it is sur- 
rounded, society can find no better help than the Holy Gospel. 
The morality and doctrine of Christ is the one law that is able 
to restrain fallen nature, and if the people of the earth would only 
agree to put them into practise, there would be no need for so 
many regulations, so many armies and navies, and for such a bur- 
den of expense. Even Voltaire admitted that without a life regu- 
lated by the Gospels, men become ferocious beasts and the world 
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a place of confusion and horror. “The great evil of the world 
today,’ wrote Pope Benedict XV, ‘lies in the fact that Christians 
seldom model their lives on the example and teaching of Christ. 
Ignorance of the Gospels is one of the principal explanations of 
this falling away from Christian standards of life. Would that 
every family owned a copy of the Holy Gospels and that every 
Christian would form the custom of reading a little from them 
every day, so as to learn how to live and how to please God.’ Is 
it not sad to think that whereas the Gospel has done so much, and 
can do so much, for the world, so few read it or meditate its con- 
tents? There is witnessed in our days what St. Paul foretold: 
‘A time will come when men will not bear sound doctrine 

when they will refuse to hear the truth, and will turn to fables.’ 
In fact, men to-day are interested in everything and everybody 
except Jesus Christ and His holy religion. They are curious about 
all kinds of happenings, mostly of no importance, and they listen 
to such news with great willingness; but of God and their eternal 
destiny they do not care to hear. With tireless patience they 
search out and study whatever is written; but the Gospel, God’s 
book, the book of true wisdom, is seldom or never in their hands. 
To-day when people wish to know all the sciences and arts, how 
few give any thought to the science of heaven and the art of eter- 
nal salvation? They study every theory, frequent every school, 
consult every master, while neglecting the one true doctrine, the 
one perfect school, the one, supreme Master. We have able pro- 
fessors, scientists, physicians, lawyers, artists, workers highly 
skilled in their own profession or business, and yet many of them 
have never read a single page of the Gospels. Of Jesus Christ and 
His religion they neither know nor care to learn anything, and 
therefore all the beauty, grandeur and advantage of Christianity 
is a closed book to them. Let us remember that knowledge of 
Christ is everything. A Christian genius has well said: ‘If you 
know Jesus Christ, it is enough, even though you are ignorant of 
all else; if you are ignorant of Jesus Christ and know all else, it 
profits you nothing.’ “The Gospel, which changed the face of the 
earth,’ says Cardinal Maff, ‘is read and studied by hardly aay. In 
the schools we find every book is commented on but the Gospel; 
in the libraries every other work is called for and studied, in the 
home, even for purposes of devotion, it is other pages than those 
of the Gospel that are in demand. Offer to the child the Gospel 
of innocence which sees God; to the laborer the Gospel of Provi- 
dence and everlasting reward; to the afflicted the Gospel of the 
passing of all earthly things; to the man of affairs the Gospel of 
the great business of salvation. The words of Jesus Christ Him- 
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self will help them, and how many souls will thus be called back 
aad restored to life. And Cardinal Richelmy in his pastoral of 
1914 wrote: ‘If the Catholics of to-day would even now and then 
take up the Gospels to read instead of newspapers and novels, there 
would soon be an end to scandals.’ 


“From all I have said it follows that it is not enough to procure 
this book and read it out of curiosity, to look through its pages or 
glance at the illustrations. It should be studied, meditated on, 
often consulted; it should be prized as a sacred memory, spoken 
of with the respect and tenderness one gives his mother. The 
early Christians wore the Gospel over their hearts, they hung it 
about the necks of their children for a blessing and a protection. 
With them it was the book of the home and they looked on it as 
a kind of new Incarnation which Jesus Christ had chosen in order 
to be with us.” 


Dr. Daraio in order to facilitate the purpose of his translation 
and make the Gospels a book for pious reading and study in the 
home, has added a very useful appendix of 40 pages, in which are 
explained in brief notes biblical, historical, liturgical and geographi- 
cal names and expressions that might offer difficulty to a reader. 
This enhances the value of the book for lay folk very much. 


Contemporary Godlessness. By the Rev. John S. Zybura. 
Price: 60c. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


Many panaceas have been proposed to heal the wounds of 
humanity torn and bruised by man’s inhumanity to man. Many 
lengthy and learned tomes have been issued recommending vari- 
ous remedies for preserving the peace of nations. Father Zybura 
investigates the origin of these calamities and suggests an infallible 
remedy. Godlessness in life and thought, Godless education and 
training are at the root of all the ills, he concludes. Back to 
Christ through His Church is the remedy he offers. The greatest 
philosopher could not advise a more potent cure. ee 


Pearls from Holy Scripture. By the Rev. Michael J. Watson, S.J. 
Price: $1.00. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


Father Watson has written a most edifying and interesting chil- 
dren’s book. In a series of poems and essays, written in simple 
style, he explains to them truths, “more to be desired than gold 
and many precious stones.” The Child Jesus is the central figure 
proposed to the young reader, and with Him are such faithful 
servants as the Lily of Israel, St. Joseph, St. Patrick, and The Holy 
Innocents. The Scriptures are freely quoted and interpreted to suit 
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the youthful mind. While primarily intended for children the 
adults of the household may read this book with profit and 
instruction. 2. 8. 


A History of Magic and Experimental Science During the First 
Thirteen Centuries of Our Era. By Lynn Thorndike. 2 vols. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


The author of this work undertook no easy task when twenty 
years ago he set out to gather material for a history of magic and 
experimental science. Works dealing with the occult arts in indi- 
vidual countries are plentiful enough, some being good, while most 
of them are not worth the reading. The history, too, of the experi- 
mental sciences has received considerable attention since the middle 
of the last century. Besides the vast literature devoted to the 
history of particular sciences, we have the more general works of 
Pouchet, “Histoire des sciences naturelles au moyen age, ou Albert le 
Grand et son epoque consideré comme point de depart de l’école experi- 
mentale” (Paris, 1853) ; of Strunz, “Gesch. d. Naturwissenschaften im 
M-A” (Stuttgart, 1910), and the learned contributions of Dr. J. J. 
Walsh. In the work before us, Mr. Thorndike aims to give us 
a history of magic and experimental science and their relations to 
Christian thought during the first thirteen centuries of our era, 
with special emphasis upon the 12th and 13th centuries. It is the 
first attempt to supply an adequate survey of the history of either 
of these two subjects for this period. The term magic, to use the 
author’s words, he understands here “in the broadest sense of the 
word, as including all occult arts and sciences, superstitions, and 
folk-lore. I shall endeavor to justify this use of the word from the 
sources as I proceed. My idea is that magic and experimental 
science have been connected in their development; that magicians 
were perhaps the first to experiment; and that the history of both, 
magic and experimental science, can be better understood by 
studying them together. I also desire to make clearer than it has 
been to most scholars, the Latin learning of the medieval period, 
whose leading personalities even are generally inaccurately known, 
and on perhaps no point is illumination more needed than on that 
covered by our investigation.” To this program the author has 
adhered throughout. In all of its 1871 pages the work shows an 
extraordinary familiarity with the printed literature and a pains- 
taking effort in the field of original research. A partial list of the 
books used in its production covers twenty-three pages. Besides, 
he has studied and consulted hundreds of MSS. in various Euro- 
pean libraries. Perhaps the most interesting portion of the work 
is that dealing with the 13th and 14th centuries. The works of the 
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great scholastics are studied in considerable detail. Thus 33 pages 
are devoted to William of Auvergne, 35 to Bartholomew of England, 
75 to Albert the Great, and the same number to Roger Bacon. The 
work is provided with an excellent general index, a bibliographical 
index, and an index of manuscripts. 

H. J... 


Daedalus; or, Science and the Future. By J. B.S. Haldane. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York). Price: $1.00. 


The author of this little volume is the “Sir William Dunn Reader 
of Bio-Chemistry,” of Cambridge University. In a lecture before 
The Heretics he purports to gaze into the future, revealing many 
advances in light, heat, food and the creation of children. Dis- 
daining the prophecies of Chesterton as negligible, and mildly 
praising the predictions of Wells, he launches forth on unknown 
seas and makes many conjectures—some at least possible if not 
probable. His theories in regard to the creation of children are 
unsound and unchristian. His admiration for Kantian idealism 
and Marxian proposals is evident in every page. That a new 
religion, fostered by science, may be evolved from Christianity is 
another nebular prophecy. To say that Einstein is “the greatest 
Jew since Jesus,” is far fetched, not to say blasphemous. If the 
Heretics are true to their name they must have enjoyed this lecture. 
His contempt for revealed religion and the Scriptures make him 
an ideal lecturer for men glorying in such a name. 


The Uniate Eastern Churches. The Byzantine Rite in Italy, 
Sicily, Syria and Egypt. By Adrian Fortescue, Ph.D., D.D. Edited 
by George D. Smith, D.D. (Benziger Brothers, New York). 


It is a matter for deep regret that the scholarly author of this 
volume did not live to complete it. Dr. Fortescue was beyond doubt 
the greatest living authority on the Eastern Churches, and the gap 
that his passing away has created in the ranks of Catholic his- 
torians may never be filled. The story of those Churches, with 
their various liturgical rites, is a most interesting one, and illus- 
trative of the historical fact that when any body of Christians 
separates itself from the source and centre of Catholic unity, it is 
doomed to disintegration in one form or another. But this story 
was, till Dr. Fortescue took up the work, a sealed book to English 
readers. It was, he tells us, as a student in Rome many years ago 
that he made the acquaintance of the monks of St. Basil and from 
them, at Grottaferrata, learned to speak Greek. The beauties of 
the Oriental liturgy and the traditions inseparable from it, so at- 
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tracted him that he decided to rework the entire field and make it 
accessible to the English reader. “The Orthodox Eastern Church” 
(London, 3rd ed., 1911), and “The Lesser Eastern Churches” (ib., 
1913), are classics and serve as a monument to the unique erudition 
of the author. The present volume, which would have been double 
its size had the author been able to complete it, deals with “The 
Uniate Eastern Churches,” that is, those in union with Rome, and 
shows throughout the same high standard of workmanship and 
thoroughness that characterizes the earlier ones. Some idea of the 
labor and erudition involved in the making of this volume may be 
gathered from the list of books used by the author. This covers 
ten pages, and is chosen from the vast literature dealing with the 
Italo-Greeks, the Melkites, the Ruthenians, the Chaldees (or 
Uniates from Nestorianism), the Copts, the Abyssinians, Syrian 
Uniates, Armenian Uniates, the Uniates of Malabar, and the Ma- 
ronites. It contains also a list of books dealing with the Canon 
Law and rites of the Uniates. The plan of this work called for a 
division into four parts. The first, “The Byzantine Uniates,” de- 
scribed the Uniates corresponding to the Orthodox Eastern Church. 
The second was to deal with Chaldees, corresponding to the Nes- 
torians; the third, with all the Uniate groups converted from the 
various Monophysite sects, and the fourth, with the Maronites, 
who have no schismatical counterpart. What the work actually 
gives us, besides the general introduction dealing with the Uniate 
Churches, is an interesting study of the Italo-Greeks located in 
Rome, Calabria, Sicily, Corsica and Leghorn. The remainder of 
the work deals with the Melkites down to the present time. 

The volume, though incomplete, is a source of useful and much 
needed information on a subject about which little or practically 
nothing is known by people who are otherwise well informed. It 
appeals particularly to the clergy, who will find the time devoted 
to the study of it well spent. Our Uniate brothers are and have 
been in the past shamefully neglected. An unjust prejudice exists 
against them even among Western Catholics. Difference of rite 
does not make them less Catholic than we are. Rite is, after all, 
only something accidental. It does not constitute the essence of 
our religion. There are over six and a half million Uniates, and to 
all do we owe the greatest honor and love. Their loyalty to Rome 
is as staunch as ours, and if there have been lamentable disputes 
in the East, it is well for us to remember that the West has not 
been without them. 


H.J.S. 
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Religion, Fourth Course. By the Rev. Roderick MacEachen, 
D.D. (The Macmillan Co., New York). 


A Garner of Catechetical Gatherings. By the Rev. Alfred Knight. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis). 


Oremus. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis). 


Sunday School teachers will find “Religion, Fourth Course,” 
helpful in preparing class work for students. Advanced pupils will 
derive much benefit from a study or a careful perusal of its pages. 
The language is clear and simple, the explanations most lucid, the 
method of presentation, ideal. The subject matter may be divided 
into three sections: The ideal of Christian Life; The method of 
helping others to possess this ideal; The best means of influencing 
others to follow these ideals. Love of God and our neighbor, the 
human soul, eternal destiny, the Commandments, the Sacraments, 
Sin, and, the Last End are some of the topics treated. It will be 
a helpful book for all who desire to know their holy religion better 
and to convey the knowledge of Christ’s doctrines to those around 
them who are not of the Faith. 

Father Knight’s work may also be read with much profit by 
teachers and students. It not only treats of the Commandments, 
the Creed and the Sacraments, but also explains various customs 
of the Church, and enumerates the seasons and the feasts. It may 
be truly called an epitome of Christian Faith and practice. 

Oremus is a splendid book to teach children the meaning of the 
ceremonies and the prayers at Mass. These are printed in large 
type on fine paper, and explained by clear cut illustrations. In 
addition, the Angelus, the Rosary and other devotions are given. 
It is the best prayer book on the market for young children. 


ne. 


The Life of Mother Clara Fey. Translated from the German. 
By the Rev. Ignaz Watterott, O.M.I. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis). 


Life and Works of the Rev. Ferdinand Konscak, S.J. By Msgr. 
M. D. Krmpotic. (The Stratford Co., Boston). 


Louis Manoha. Translated from the French. By the Rev. I. 
Domestici. (The Stratford Co., Boston). 


The foundation and development of the Congregation of the 
Poor Child Jesus are due to the zeal and perseverance of Clara Fey. 
Born in the ancient city of Aix-La-Chapelle, carefully nurtured by 
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her pious parents, educated in the best schools of her native city, 
her heart bled for the poor, neglected children, more abandoned 
than even the orphans. After years of prayer and labor she founded 
the Congregation in 1844. During the stormy days of the Kultur- 
kampf, the sisters were driven into exile. When peace came they 
returned and continued their labors. The society spread to other 
lands, until forty-four houses are now in existence. The saintly 
founder lived for more than half a century and saw her hopes 
realized in the growth and expansion of her beloved congregation. 
The Bishop of Birmingham has written a preface to the “Life,” as 
an appreciation of the splendid work among the poor of England. 


Father Konscak was a member of a well-known Croatian family, 
well educated and with a truly remarkable knowledge of Astronomy, 
Geography and Mathematics. The way was open to him for an 
honorable worldly career. Rejecting all these, he became a Jesuit, 
and went as a missionary to the aborigines of California. He be- 
came an explorer and traveler in the Western World, and an 
Apostle to the Indians. The many excerpts from his diary, pub- 
lished in this volume, reveal not only his zeal as a missionary, his 
sacrifice and his sufferings, but also furnish us with an accurate 
description of the geography and topography of the country, the 
habits and customs of the Indians and many other interesting facts. 
It is a most valuable contribution to Catholic American history. 


The story of the saintly French boy, Louis Manoha, is most 
edifying. His wish to become a priest and win souls for God, was 
denied, for the Master had other designs. Yet although cut off in 
the bloom of youth he has left behind a precious heritage of purity 
and zeal that every young American may profitably imitate. 

a o> Oe 


Tricksy Maidens. By the Rev. Andrew Klarmann, A.M. 
(Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York). 


Father Klarmann has written an excellent comedy for Catholic 
schools, especially for Commencement Exercises. A dozen char- 
acters are sketched with pleasing situations and simple dialogue 
well adapted for seventh and eighth grade pupils. The staging 
requires little labor and the costumes are easily prepared. It will 
prove a welcome attraction in all Catholic schools. 


Corvey Abbey; a Lyrical Epopee. By F. W. Weber. Thought 
into English Verse. By Maximilian A. Mugge. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis). 


Although the German original of this work (Dreizehnlinden) 
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has been through two hundred and fifty editions since its publica- 
tion, fifty years ago, it is now translated into English for the first 
time. With only occasional lapses, the translator follows the 
author’s lines closely, although he has substituted dissyllabic end- 
ings for the four lines, instead of the quatrains employed by Weber. 
Cardinal Bourne commends the work, “in the hope that it will m- 
crease the demand for good narrative verse.” All genuine lovers 
of fine poetry will appreciate the labors of the translator. 
t & PF, 
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St. Lawrence School, Minneapolis, Minn., UNIVENT Equipped 
Damon, O'Meara and Hill, Architects 


Pride and Responsibility 


Where there is pride in achievement, there is found 
‘ responsibility for achievement. : 


In communities where educational standards are highest, 
there you will find equipment and buildings of the highest 
character. 


The school board and the school superintendent have a 
keen sense of this responsibility in building the next 
generation, upon whose shoulders must rest the future 
of our nation. 


Where this responsibility and pride is keenest, Univent 
Ventilation is preferred. It is fresh air taken directly 
from outdoors, heated and circulated in each room without 


draft. 
Know the Greater Univent 


You can't know the utmost perfection in ventilation until 
you see the new Univent. It is the ABC of simplicity. 
The copper-finned radiator cannot clog or become air 
bound. The Univent Cabinet containing radiator, fan. 
filter, and accessories occupies no more space than an 
Make school days happier ordinary radiator. This Univent can heat and deliver 
with the 81,000 cubic feet of fresh air an hour—-heating it from 
zero to 110 degrees. 


= If the maximum of health and mental alertness of the 
] school children is desired, there can be no substitute for 
the Univent. Write for special edition of “Univent Ven- 

mann) 


tilation.” It tells all—and proves all. 


(Cvaape 
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THE BEST BOOK FOR PULPIT USE 
A Most Helpful and Labor Saving Book for the Preacher 





The Gospels and Eis of the Sundays and Feasts. 


With OUTLINES for SERMONS 
By 


Rev. Charles J. Callan, 0.P., azzd@ Rev. John A. McHugh, 0.P. . 


Flexible Imitation Morocco, Red Edges, with Ribbon Marker 
Net $3.00 


Every preacher will readily realize the great practical utility of 
having, in the same book from which he reads the Epistle and 


Gospel, the CHIEF POINTS AND OUTLINE OF A SERMON (on 


both a dogmatic and a moral subject) based on a text from the Scrip- 
ture portion he has just read. 


THE PLAN OF THE OUTLINES 


Bearing in mind the wish of the Fathers of the Council of Trent, that the truths of 
our Holy Faith should be preached in harmony with the Gospels and Epistles of the 
Sundays and Feasts, the matter of these outlines has by a carefully devised plan been 
so distributed that in harmony with the liturgy ALL DOGMATIC SUBJECTS are treated 
within the space of one year, and ALL MORAL SUBJECTS, likewise, within the limits 
of a second year. 

Thus, by means of this work, EVERY TWO YEARS, both clergy and laity, while 
being kept in close touch with the Epistles and Gospels will be taken, without omissions 


or repetitions, over the WHOLE FIELD OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
ARRANGEMENT IN DETAIL 


Under each Sunday and holyday, beginning with the First Sunday of Advent, there 
will be found: 
1. The EPISTLE and GOSPEL of the day in large bold print. 


2. An OUTLINE, consisting of (a) subject and text from the Epistle or 
Gospel of the day; (b) analysis of two or three points logically connected and 
sub-divided so as to furnish ample thought for preaching and give the preacher 
a clear and comprehensive outline of the whole subject; (c) a conclusion, 
offering practical deductions drawn from the subject treated. 


The plan of this work is practically the same as that published some eighteen months 
ago in program form for the Archdiocese of New York. 

The merit of this plan is attested by the fact that it has been adopted as 
official in some THIRTY DIOCESES of the English-speaking world. 

The plan follows the recommendations of the Council of Trent, which was approved 
by many Sovereign Pontiffs, including our late Holy Fathers, Pius X and Benedict XV. 

While this book is of great value to any preacher, it will be especially serviceable 
in connection with the PAROCHIAL COURSE OF DOCTRINAL INSTRUCTIONS, 
since the “Outlines” are the same as those incorporated in this work. The explanatory 
matter of the “Parochial Course” will be readily brought to the mind of the preacher 
by \having the chief points before him in the book from which he reads the Epistle 
and Gospel. 
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Addresses on Patriotic and Civic 


Occasions 
BY CATHOLIC ORATORS 
2 Vols. Cloth, per set, net, $4.00 


In these addresses are discussed, ably and eloquently, vital questions of the times; 
the relation of Church and State; historical personages and events; political theories 
and individual rights. Men who lead in Catholic thought are discussing themes that 
have filled their souls. They present their subjects with the concentration of training 
and experience, with the vigor of intellectual masterfulness, and with the charm and 
fascination of wisdom and genius. The list of these orators includes three American 
Cardinals, many other eminent ecclesiastics, and distinguished men of the laity famed 
for their eloquence. 


This work is a never-failing source of enlightenment, entertainment and inspiration: 


. 1. For INFORMATION on the relation of the Catholic Church to the 
State, on the achievements of the Catholic Church in Science and civilization; 
on the weapons of defense against the accusations of her enemies; on the 
championship of the Church of individual rights. 

2. For the STUDY of STYLE AND ELOCUTION that have electrified 
large audiences. 


3. For the MAN WHO HAS TO PREPARE A TOAST, or an ADDRESS, 
for a patriotic or: civic occasion. 

















A Dictionary 
of Secret and Other 


Societies 


Apostolic Union of 
Secular Priests 


Its purpose is to aid p:iests in following 
a daily Spiritual Routine. It possesses 
many privileges such as a participation 
in the prayers and good works of many 


Comprising Masonic Rites, Lodges and 
Clubs; Concordant, Clandestine and Spur- 
ious Masonic Bodies; Non-Masonic Organi- 
zations to which — Masons are admitted; 
Mystical and Occult Societies; Fraternal, 


Religious Orders, and a large number 
of Masses for deceased members, while 
special faculties are recorded such as 
“toties quoties” indulgence and privi- 
leged altar four times a week. 


? 


For Information Address: 


The Secretary, Priests’ Apos- 
tolic Union, St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, Yonkers, N. Y. 














Benevolent and Beneficiary Societies: Politi- 
cal, Patriotic and Civic Brotherhoods; 
Greek Letter Fraternities and Sororities; 
Military and Ancestral Orders; Revolu- 
tionary Brotherhoods and many other 
Organizations. 


Compiled by 


ARTHUR PREUSS 


Cloth, Large 8vo., XII & 543 pages 
Net $3.50 


“This Dictionary contains an amazing mass 
of information upon every conceivable class of 
society coming under the scope delimited by the 
author. It is, unquestionably, a book that will 
be of excellent service to all prospective read- 
ers and especially the clergy.” 


8 Josephinum Weekly. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
17 S. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE MANUAL FOR THE SANCTUARY 


ALTAR PRAYERS and SERVICES 


New and Enlarged 
Edition Containing 


Asperges—Vidi Aquam—Prayers after Low Mass—Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament—The Divine Praises—Consecration to the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus— 
The Angelus—The Rosary—Prayer to St. Joseph—Litany of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus—Litany of the Most Holy Name—Litany of Loreto—Litany of All Saints— 
Litany of St. Joseph—The Baptism of Infants—Order of Supplying the Ceremonies 
in the Baptism of Infants—The Celebration of Matrimony—The Manner of Assisting 
at Mixed Marriages—The Burial Service for Both Adults and Infants—The Churching 
of Women—Benedictio Mulieris Pregnantis. 


Latin-English Edition. Bound in Imitation Flexible Morocco, red edges, net, $2.00. 


SPECIAL FEATURES of this NEW and HANDY 
EDITION: 


1. In the Baptism and Marriage Services the Questions and Answers are 
given in English, French, German, Italian, Polish and Spanish. 


. In the Baptism Service the Latin Prayers to be used for one or more 
are given IN THEIR ENTIRETY in both Singular and Plural, thus 


saving the priest the troublesome watch for grammatical changes. 
The print is bold and distinct. 
The Rubrics are in the English language. 


The inclusion of the special prayers of the Nuptial Mass with the Mar- 
riage Service obviates the inconvenience of holding the heavy Missal 
in reciting these prayers. 


In size, weight and binding the book is most convenient to handle. 


Supplements in Foreign Languages 





ALTAR PRAYERS AND SERVICES can be furnished with supplements 
(bound in the book) containing, in addition to the contents in Latin and 


English, given above, in French, German, Italian, Polish or Spanish the 
following prayers: 


Prayers after Mass; The Divine Praises; The Angelus; The Rosary; Con- 
secration to the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus; Litany of the Most Sacred Heart; 
Litany of the Most Holy Name; Litany of Loreto; Litany of All _— Litany 
of St. Joseph; Prayer to St. Joseph; Prayer for the Dead. 


The price of ALTAR PRAYERS AND SERVICES, in the same binding 
as the Latin-English edition, and containing the Supplement of prayers in 
any one of these languages, is $2.50 net. 
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Bauscti lomb 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


A simple and. practical instrument giving most vivid and. brilliant images 
sharp and clear to the edges. ‘Models for both lantern slides and. opaque 
objects—for showing maps, photos, colored pictures and specimens in natural 
colors. 


Model .C (illustrated) has new automatic gas-filled Mazda Lamp—used 
with any lamp socket. Price for lantern slide use, $60.00 and up. 


Other models for lantern slides; $52.00 and up. 
Balopticons for lantern slides. and opaque objects, $80.00 and up. 


A STEREOPTICON i is an unlimited source of instruction and 
amusement. 


A STEREOPTICON quickly pays for ‘itself and is a steady 
source of income. 


CA THOLIC ‘s TEREOPTICON LEC TURES 


The Catechism 60 slides The Rosary 
Bible History 92:9 t The Nativity of Christ, , 
The History of the Church.. 91 » The Life of Christ ‘for Children 16 
A Visit to the Catacombs... 60 | The Life of the Blessed Virgin s 
Around the World with the ( St. Francis of Assisi 
Missionaries 97 St. Ignatius 
Christ in Art . 4 | Blessed Joan of ‘Are 
ae, Maconta in; “et 69 | The Church and the Woman 40 
‘A Vine ps Roane The. Chureh and the Poor... 35 
wate BO. Skeets ' Christopher Columbns 
an ae Father and the | The Ecclesiastical Year 
atican 
A elgcmags to the Holy hs Aebndoee ys at Oberam- 
an —Jerusalem ea, : 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy por seg iter diy —< 
< bane ll—Palestine ..... 4 Srctus end Cane de a 
The Our Father 2000 a Patriotism of Cathobies is 
e Hail Mary © / 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 49 wp AL Trip Through Catholic 
The Stations of the Cross/.. 14 treland 


The slides are not rented. The puheliaee Price. is 50c. net per slide black; 
75c. net per ‘slide, artistically colored. 


Lecture FREE OF CHARGE with shin Aste sets. Lectures. not t euipplied 
separately. 





Send for complete Catalog of Apparatus and Slides 





JOSEPH F.. WAGNER (lInc.), 54 Park Place, New York 
Agents for the BAUSCH and’ LOMB Balopticons 
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~ Imported Steredpticon Slides 


These are slides produced by La Bonne Presse and Mazo, in. Paris, The ; 
slides! are all. beautifully and artistically colored. 
A set, of sets, of these slides-would make an ideal gift of permanent 
‘value to a convent, “school or- other institution. 


The Following sets. are now: on ‘hand, at sepecial prices, for this ick saly:. 








Holy 
The Holy 
The Public life 
The New Testament (an especially eRe set, after 
famous 


As some ‘of these sets may be sold out ahs ‘Your order seach us, plese 
name: a substitute set in addition to your original choice. 
There are no lectures supplied ‘with ‘these slides. 
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JUST PUBLISHED — New Revised: Edition of the World Renowned 


RATISBON BREVIARY 


in 18 mio. size (4 x 6 inches) 
In this eon the Prayers of the “Ordinsriun” for each dey ere repeated; and 
besides a great many other conveniences are embodied: in this Breviary. 


PRICE LIST OF BINDINGS 





Se ne ere tan eee et een ae ee 
be dn ele t bd t pt ae beige Se wovecesces 19.00 


wali, flexible, red under gold © 
sep ed ots Ms SE rete wee e 19,00" 


Specimen page cheerfully sent upon request 


Our supply is arriving in «mall inllattdnents and only those placing their orders 
at once can be assured a copy within a reasonable time. The Breviaries are forwarded 
strictly in turn as orders therefor are received. | 


“Owing to the unsettled: conditions of the European market, prices are é eabledt 


to change. 
FREDERICK BUSTET CO, (Inc.) 
52 Barclay Street, New. York City 436 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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